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CHAPTER I. 
. HENRY MITCH stopped 
on the wharf and gave one 
last, lingering look at the 
dirty little coaster that had 


M 


been his home for the past three 


months. He had looked at her often 
enough before, from many points of 
view, and in varying degrees of 
sobriety, but never before had he felt 
inclined to smile haughtily at her—as 
he did now. He was leaving her for a 
permanency—discharged — and with 
no sort of testimonial. He despised 
her, the people on board her, the life 
they led, the sea she floated upon, 
and everything connected with her 
and with her element. 

So he stood for a moment, a rusty 
parrot-cage dangling from his hand, 


and put his whole soul into his con; 


temptuous smile. He was successful 
beyond his expectations, for the mate, 
a hard-looking, middle-aged man with 
a pale, cold eye, who was leaning over 


the side of the “ Gratitude ” smoking, 
suddenly stiffened and ceased to puff. 
He stared luridly at Mr. Mitch. 

“You makin’ that face at me?” 
he demanded, so suddenly and harshly 
that Mr. Mitch jumped,.from sheer 
force of habit, jerking the bird cage. 

“Wot the -!” enquired the 
disturbed parrot, surlily. 

** Wot ? ” screamed the mate. 

Mr. Mitch still stood and smiled, 
swinging the cage a trifle nervously. 

“Go to blazes!” yelled the bird 
furiously, clinging to her perch for 
dear life, and then straightway shot 
off such .a volley of nautical insults, 
that a loafer who sat dozing on a 
bollard close by woke with a jump 
that nearly landed him over the edge. 
The mate crammed his pipe into his 
pocket and started for Mr. Mitch. 
And Mr. Mitch started for the town. 

“Go and bury yourself ! ” shireked 
the rocking parrot, as her owner 
vanished round a corner. 
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A few hundred yards up the street, 
Mr. Mitch was stopped by a constable. 
“Look ’ere, my lad, you must 
cover that bird up,” he commanded. 
“Oh, she’s all right—only ’er fun. 
She’s been disturbed and excited, 
that’s all,” said Mr. Mitch, jauntily. 

“She'll be disturbed and excited a 
good bit more in a minit if she don’t 
use better language. Put a cloth 
over ’er.” 

“Talk sense,” said Mr. Mitch. 
‘Ow can I cover ’er up if I ain’: got 
no cloth ?” 

The official became offensive. 
‘* Look ’ere,”’ he said, ‘* I’m a-warnin’ 
you for your own good. You cover ’er 
up, and be quick about it, or else 
you'll come along w.th me to where 
you won’t much like.” A crowd 
began to gather, and the shabby- 
looking parrot seemed to get interested 
in them. She laid herself out to 
describe them, and instantly reached a 
pinnacle of popularity that seemed 
only to annoy her—judging by her 
language. 

““*Ow can I cover ’er up when I 
ain’t got nothin’ ? ” expostulated Mr. 
Mitch, in a tense, angry whisper. The 
policeman took him by the arm 
professionally. 

“Use your coat, mate,” said a 
seedy looking man witha fair, ragged 
moustache, and a remote suggestion 
of the army about him. 

Mr. Mitch divested himself of that 
garment, baring to the public gaze a 
distinctly shady and thrice patched 
shirt, ard tied it round the cage by 
the sleeve. 

“Eight bells and a dam’ dark 
night ! ” croaked the parrot dismally, 
and was silent. 

* Now sling your ’ook,” said the 
ruffled policeman, and Mr. Mitch— 
amid some little applause from the 
crowd—obligingly slung it, mutter:ng 
something about putting “an over- 
coat and a pair of britches on the 
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bird!” The seedy man who had 
spoken kept him company. 

“ Nice bird,” said the latter, affab'y. 

“Glad you think so,” replied Mr. 
Mi‘ch, shortly. 

“Good talker. Lucky I thought of 
the coat. But she overdo’s it a bit, 
don’t she ? We shall ’ave to sell ‘er, 
I s’pose.” 

Mr. Mitch ga ped. 

“We! ’Oo ’re you?” 

““Me ? I’m Boler Mitey,” said the 
stranger, with an explanatory air. 
Mr. Mitch grinned sourly. 

“Well, Mr. Boéler — bloomin’— 
Mitey, we aint goin’ to sell this ‘ere 
parrot of mine.” 

Boler airily waved his hand. 

“Oh allright, I’m agreeable. Let’s 
’ave a drink.’ Mr. Mitch softened a 
little. 

**°Oo with ?” he said. 

Boler smiled patiently. 

* Do I look like a man who could 
ask another gentleman to ’ave a drink 
with me?” he demanded. 

Mr. Mitch stared dully at him, 
noting in a mechanical] kind of way 
his hopeless raiment, his sandal-like 
boots, his patches, but, above all, his 
extraordinary self-posse-sion, and he 
wagged his head feebly. 

** This beats all,” he said. 
beats the lot. Come on.” 

They dived down an ally, seeking 
refreshment. .. . 

“It beats the lot—easy!”’ solilo- 
quised the staggered Mitch as he en- 
tered a bar, Mr. Boler Mitey shambling 
after him. 

** Mine’s stout,”’ said Boler, w thout 
any further invitation. “ Very good 
stout you get ’ere—very good indeed. 
Let it be Guinness—I s’pose ? ”’ 

“Well, I don’t s’pose. J s’pose 
beer,” snapped Mr. Mitch, setting 
down the parrot cage with a thud. A 
muffled, drowsy sori of snarl came 
from the bird, and Boler, avoiding 
any further discussion or supposition 


“You?” 


** This 
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concerning his forthcoming refresh- 
ent, began to talk of the parrot. 

‘Fond of birds?” he enquired, 
ith a jerk of his head at the cage. 

“No!” said Mr. Mitch. “IT ain’t.” 

* For a friend, I s’pose ? ” 

‘No; it’s for my missis.” 

oler raised a brow over his tan- 
card, a world of enquiry in his bland, 
blue eye. Mr. Mitch looked at his new 
acquaintance fixedly for some sixty 
seconds. He seemed like a man 
trying to make up his mind. From 
Boler he transferred his scrutiny to 
the barman, but that perspiring in- 
dividual afforded him no inspiration. 
Presently he sighed, finished his beer, 
and grinned suddenly, all friend'iness 
and cordiality. 

* You'll do,” he said, and patted 
3oler on the arm. ‘“‘ Come and set 
down in the sun in Queen’s Park and 
you and me’ll ’ave a talk along with 


one another.” 


* Allright,” agreed Mr. Mitey, with 
the air of a man to whom time was no 


object. ‘* But ’adn’t we better make 
‘ay while the sun shines?” His 
thumb faintly indicated the tankards. 

* Well, I don’t mind.” 

They fortified themselves anew, 
and strolled towards the park. 

When they were comfortably seated 
in the sun, on a we!l-polished bench, 
Mr. Henry Mitch explained him:elf. 

“TI take it as I ain’t far out when I 
ses that you’re fair on your uppers,” 
he began, and without! waiting for 
3oler’s languid assent, proceeded, 
with amazing freedom, to describe his 
own position. 

“ The fact is, I’m in a unforchnit 

dilemmer, Mitey, and that’s the truth. 
Look ’ere—look at me. Don’t any- 
thing strike you about me?” 
_ Boler looked carefully, but could 
find nothing more striking about his 
companion than that he was the 
possessor of a cheerful eye. 

You got cheerful eyes,’ he said, 
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at last, “remarkable pleasant eyes 
And you look poor but ’appy—more 
poorness than ’appiness. Why ?” 

Mr. Mitch leaned forward impres- 
sively. 

“Well, appearances is agin me, 
then, that’s all,” he cried explosively. 
“W’y, I’m all twisted up in me 
inside with nervousness and doubt. 
You listen a minit. I don’t mind 
tellin’ you because I’ve took a fancy 
to you, and [ seen, back in the bar 
there, that you was the sort of man I 
was kind of hopin’ would come along. 
You don’t know what nervousness is— 
you ain’t nervous of nobody, man or 
woman! You don’t look like it— 
you don’t seem like it—you—you 
ain't! Are you?” 

Boler shook his head. 

“* T’ve ’ad very ’ard times,” he said, 
“and I’ve kind of got out of being 
nervous. Why ?.” 

* Well, it’s like this ’ere. Ima 
married man. It was a misonder- 
standin’ more’n a marriadge—as I 
soon seen. I don’t want to say 
nothin’ agin my wife, but she was a 
bit too thick, Boler, old pal, and that’s 
a fact. Talk was no word for it when 
she started. I could ’ave stood ’er 
talkin’, but when it come to hittin’ 
me about, well, I thought it over and 
give ’er best. I ain’t the sort of man 
to hit a woman back, and, as a matter 
of fact, old man, I really believe that 
if I was that sort and I ’ad hit ’er 
back, she’d ’ave set about me and 
beat me, fair and square and no 
bioomin’ favour. She’s a great, strong 
woman with a onpleasant tongue. 
And seein’ that five years ago I 
collected all the portable th'ngs of 
mine I could and slung me ’ook outer 
the viilidge, and I ain’t regretted it 
from that day to this. I’ve often 
been sorry I niver thought of it afore. 
There’s a!ways a job of some sort tor 
a man on the road to turn his ’and 
to—and it’s a easy life ’eceptin’ for 
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the rain, and—mebbe the dogs. 
Well, I’ve jest ’ad a few months 
work'n’ on a coastin’ ship, and some- 
how,when we come into Southampton, 
I kind of felt as though I wouldn’t 
mind callin’ in at the old villidge once 
more for a day or two. She might 
’ave calmed down in ’er ways a bit 
since I left, and if she ’ad, it seemed 
to me it would be sort of peaceful to 
settle down agin for a while. Then it 
struck me that she’d want some sort 
of compensation, and so I bought this 
bird with the intention of given it 
to ’er asa present. ‘ Might keep ’er 
quiet,’ I ses to meself, and blued most 
of me money buyin’ the bird off the 
cook. It was a dearish parrot. The 
cook ’as ’ad ’er for years. ’E said it 
reminded ’im Of Ais wife, and ’e was 
very fond of the bird. *E is a 
widower, the cook is. And ’ere I am, 
and I tell you, Boler, old man, I don’t 
’alf like it. I was oncertain from the 
moment I set foot on the wharf and if 
I ’adn’t seen you I expect I should 
’ave sold the bird and not gone near 
the villidge agin. But back in the bar, 
it come to me like a flash that you 
was the man for me. ‘He ain’t 
afraid o’ no nagger, he ain’t !’ thinks 
I. He’s got a eye onto him that 
kinder makes a nagger feel small 
when she starts ’er jaw. Now, if I 
could get ’im to come along with me 
as my guest and friend, she cou'dn’t 
say much afore ’im, and she’d ’ave— 
well—he’d be sort of company like.’ ” 

There was a pause, during which 
Mr. Mitch eyed his companion with a 
flattering anxiety. 

‘““ Well, what d’you say, old man ? 
Why don’t you come along? You 
ain’t tied to no partickler spo: any 
more’n me, I s’pose ? ” , 

Boler grinned. “ Well, no, there 
ain’t any more reason why I should 
be in this town any more than any 
other town. How far is it to this 
village of Ringford ? ” 
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Mr. Mitch leaned forward with an 
oath expressive of delight. 

“Only about twenty miles from 
’ere—easy walkin’. We kin git there 
in two or three days, comf’rable. If 
we make it three days, that’ll and us 
in Sal'sbury jest in time for the races. 
We might make a few shillin’s there, 
and stroll on quiet to Ringford.” A 
doubtful look flitted over his face as 
he mentioned the village where his 
wife awaited him—where she had 
awaited him for the last five years. 

** All right,” said Boler, “ I’ll come. 
One way is as good as any other way 
as far as I’m concerned. But you 
won’t need that parrot if I’m with 
you. Was she fond of parrots ? ” 


Mr. Mitch thought for a moment or 
two. 

“Well, not that I know of,” he 
“She used to keep 


said, finally. 
fowls.” 

Boler yawned and stood up. 

** Oh, fowls is different. Fowls is 
business ; parrots is pleasure. Two 
different things. Let’s sell the parrot 
and ’ave a good blow-out. I know a 
place where they’d buy ’er, and a 
place where you can get the best 
blow-out in Southampton as well.” 

Mr. Mitch hesitated a moment. 
Then “ Allright,” he said, ‘‘ I could do 
with a steak and onions meself. 
Come on.” 

They solemnly shook hands and 
stepped briskly out for the park exit. 

The nearest bird fancier offered 
them three shillings for the parrot. 
Mr. Mitch, distressed at the price, 
shook the cage violently and swore 
earnestly that he would wring the 
neck of, pluck the feathers from, 
clean, cook and finally devour the 
unfortunate bird before he insulted 
her, the cook from whom he pur- 
chased her, and himself, by accepting 
such a price. 

Already wound up to a pitch of 
frantic hysteria by the events of the 
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afternoon, the parrot waited until 
Mitch had replaced the cage on the 

yunter, and then drew breath for the 
culminating protest. A hush fell upon 
the bird shop, broken only by the 
lurid and sanguinary complaints of 
ihe parrot. An elderly man of nau- 
tical appearance came softly from the 
back of the shop and hung upon the 
words of the bird. Now and again he 
nodded profoundly—as a man nods 
on hearing the name of an old ac- 
quaintance. A policeman, passing 
tie door, halted on the pavement 
and came in to 
arrest people 
and generally 
restore the law 
and order. He 
remained to 
admire and to 
envy. Gradu- 
ally the parrot 
slackened. She 
was panting a 
little about the 
breast. Once or 
tw.ce she re- 
peated herself. 

he elderly 
mariner whis- 
pered a_ salt @ 
oath of the sea 
that she had 
forgotten ; so 
she ran down 
and was silent, 
sliding two white shutters over her 
eyes. Then the elderly mariner turned 
to Mitch and in an awestruck voice 
said: 

“Did you ever ship with Cap’n 
Bart Bennet on the ‘ Merrymaid’ ? ” 

Mitch shook his head. - 

“ Did you ever know the Cap’n ?” 

“ Heard tell of ’im,” said Mitch, 
untruthfully. 

“Well, his spirit is in that bird,” 
said the elderly one, in a reverent 
whisper. ‘“‘ That was his own voice 





“*REELY,’ SAID MR. MITCH, LOOKING WITH RENEWED INTEREST 
AT THE BURGLAR,” 
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and his own words. I sailed with him 
as mate for ten year, and it’s done 
my old ’eart good to kind of ’ear him 
once more. I'll give two pound for 


that bird—I’d give two ’undred only 
I ain’t got it.” 

Mitch reached out a dingy hand 
with the fingers bent upwards like 
fish-hooks. 

“She’s your’n!” he said, with 
repressed eagerness. 


* Your’n!” 


CHAPTER II. 

It is necessary now to consider for 
a few moments 
the masterly 
but somewhat 
unfortunate 
burglar of 
whom an-occa- 
sional glimpse 
will be caught 
during the pro- 
gress of this 
story — Mr. 
Canary Wing. 
Some three days 
after the meet- 
ing of Messrs. 
Mitch and 
Mitey, Mr.Wing 

_ was sitting sul- 
lenly in the very 
best cell} that 
the Salisbury 
Police could 
accommodate 

him with. He considered himself an 

extremely ill-used man. And yet it 
was a thoroughly well-built cell. The 
walls were of good, expensive stone ; 
the door was so constructed that it 
did not slam aimlessly to and fro ; the 
apartment was not littered with an 
untidy collection of photographs, 
vases and antimacassars, but was 
quite simply and healthily furnished, 
and contained nothing that could 
harbour dirt or dust ; and there were 
practically no draughts. But, never- 
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theless, Canary Wing—who had slept 
in a hay-loft the night before—con- 
sidered that his luck was beyond any 
adequate condemnation. 

“Tm ’ere,” he said to himself, 
thoughtfully, “I’m ’ere at last—and 
that’s a fact. There’s no gettin’ out 
of it.” He glanced dismally about 
him. 
tw‘ They ain’t played straight, these 
’ere cops ain’t. . . . Why, they niver 
do play straight !”” he muttered with 
a scornful stare at the cell door. 
““Shorely there was enough sharps 
up on the race plain to satisfy ’em 
without comin’ down on me. And 
yet they seemed absolutely glad to 
come in contact with me.- Glad!” 
He snorted with disgust. ‘ You’d 
have thought that that little job I 
done at ’Ampstead would ’ave been 
forgot by this time. Wot’s the sense 


of bringin’ up old things like that ? 


Besides; ’alf the stuff wos jest common 
plated stuff. . . . "Owever, I’m ’ere, 
and I’m a certain starter for the five 
year ’andicap, and that’s another 
fact.” 

He thrust out his hands and looked 
them over, for lack of something 
better to do. His inspection afforded 
him no satisfaction, nor comfort, nor 
even interest. They were just ordi- 
nary large beef-coloured hands, pathe- 
tically in need of very hot water. 
Canary sighed and put them into his 
pockets out of sight. 

“The world’s agin me,” he grum- 
bled, watching a fly that was skating 
airily about the ceiling. “‘ Even that 
blighted little bluebottle’s ’appier 
than wot I am. I ain’t ’ad no 
chance—niver ‘ave ’ad no chance. 
And I shall get five years certain. 
The world’s agin me, and, blimey, I’m 
agin the world. Why should I go to 
jail for a lot of plated salt-cellars ? 
Why should °Ello! ” 

That finely-constructed door swung 
open suddenly and a small shabby 
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man, without a collar and wearing a 
nautical nondescript of a hat a size 
too large for him, was slung into the 
cell, protesting violently. Then the 
door slammed to as su Idenly as it had 
been opened and the shabby man 
knelt down and tried to look throug! 1 
the keyhole. 

“For two pins,” 
“ for two pins, I'd 

** Wot’s the sense of lookin’ through 
the keyhole?” growled Mr. Wing 
from his corner. “‘ You ain’t goin’ to 
creep through it, I s’pose. And wot’s 
the bloomin’ good of arskin’ for two 
pins? Youcan’t do nothin’. You're 
"ere—that’s where you are—’ere, and 
that settles it.” 

The little man turned round and 
inspected Canary. The burglar saw 
that he looked hungry and like a man 
who had known-hard times and yet 
kept hi; spirit through it. A man 
with a cheerful eye. He grinned, as he 
answered : 

“No, I don’t s’pose I can do any- 
thing much. It’s built, this ’ere cell 
is. Dunno as a man could want a 
better-built cell than this one. It’s 
the police I’m _ grumblin’ about. 
Measly, time-servin’, bleary - eyed 
lot, these ’ere Salisbury police.” 

* Wot they run you in for ? ” asked 
Mr. Wing. 

“Oh, jest nothin’. Nothin’ at all. 
They said I wasasharp. I ’appened 
to find two or three cards on the race- 
course and was practisin’ a kind. of 
trick with a friend or two I’d made, 
and they come along and said I was a 
sharp. And run mein. ’*Ow about 

ou?” 

*“* Burglary,” 
offhand way. 

The little man looked thoughtful. 

*“* What ?” he asked, respectfully. 

“Little job up ’Ampstead way. 
Small job. Nothin’ in it worth ’avin’,’ 
explained Canary, loftily. ‘ "Appened 
to crop up again. Five year for me. 


he muttered, 


said Mr. Wing, in an 
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Seven days for you. That's the 
difference. Eighteen hundred odd 
lays for me—seven for you. Seems 
silly, don’t it?” 

“ Funny ’ow things crops up,” said 
he collarless one, ‘‘ when you least 
expect; ’em.” Mr. Wz-ng looked 
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“* Mister Canary—bloomin’—Wing,’ 
said the burglar, impressive'y. 
“Canary Wing, of th’ "Ammer-mith 
jool case.” 

**Reely,”’ said Mr. Mitch, looking 
with renewed interest at the burgiar. 
“T thought the name wos familiar, 


G@-. STAMPA - > 
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“*ITS MF, CANARY WING, A-GIVING YOU THE OFFICE,'” 


harply at the other, as, though he 
suspected some hidden sarcasm, 
“Yes,” he said, at last, “‘ bloomin’ 
(unny. Wot’s yer name?” 
The little man straightened himself- 
‘“‘ Mitch—Henry Mitch,” he said. 


‘Pleased to meet you, Mister— 
Mister—Mister——” He pau:ed. 


somehow. You’ad five years for that’ 
And now another five comin’ on, you 
ses. W’y, it'll break up yer ’ealth. 
It’s a long time, five year is.” 

“Soon slips by,” said Canary, 
shortly. “‘ Mebbe you done five year 
yerself a time ’r two?” 

The little man grinned 
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“Well, no—niver more’n three 
months. I’ve only been in jail once, 
not countin’ now. And that wos all 
a mistake. Fool of a policeman got 
all mixed up in ’is evidence and said 
it all wrong, and the judge ’e give me 
three months and no chance of ex- 
plainin’. You know.” 

Mr. Wing nodded cheerlessly. 

“* Soon shall,” he said briefly. 

didn’t afore.” 

There was a dreary little silence, 
and Canary closed his eyes. A sparrow 
alighted on the window-sill outside, 
looked in, seemed to find the pair un- 
interesting, and flew away. Mitch 
shook his head. 

“The bloomin’ birds of the air,” 
he said vaguely, with some idea that 
he was quoting something from some- 
where. Mr. Wing opened his eyes. 

** Wot birds ?”’ he enquired. 

“Oh, nothin’! Only a sparrer.” 

**°Ow d’yer mean—only a sparrer ?” 
asked the burglar, mystified. 

*°E looked in ’ere and flew off, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, so wou'd you, wou!dn’t 
yer—if yer bloomin’ well could,” said 
Canary, sourly. He put his hand to 
his waistcoat, reaching for his watch, 
and muttered to himself as he re- 
membered that it was being taken care 
offorhim. Mr. Mitch, who looked as 
though he was not in the habit of 
wearing a watch, or jewellery of any 
description, noted the involuntary 
movement. It seemed to give him 
an idea. 

“You must ’ave earned a lot of 
money in yer time, Mr. Wing ?” he 
S iggested. 

‘“* Thousands,” lied Canary. 

“* And, mebbe, you got a nice little 
lot put by for yer old age. Wish I 
’ad,” sighed Mitch. The burgiar did 
not answer for a few minutes. But 
present’y he said : 

“I ’ad two shillings and a iron 
watch when I arrived, and that’s all 
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I’d got between me and the street. 
You'd ’ardly believe it. Quick come 
and quick go’s the word with me. 
That’s it—quick come and thunder:n’ 
quick go!” 

Mr. Mitch grew thoughtful and his 
face took a queer, wistful look. He 
was like a man pondering some secret 
pleasure. 

** Wish I could save,” he said at 
last. “I know ’ow to save—but I 
niver gits anythin’ to save. Money's 
saved by sendin’ a bob now and then 
to a post-office savin’s compartment 
and swearin’ you won’t touch it. 
Then when you gits old you lives on 
it—sets in the sun outside a public- 
ouse and all that.” 

“‘ That’s it,” threw in the burglar, 
sarcastically. “ And ’aves a carridge 
and pair and a moto-car and servants 
—all through savin’ odd bobs.” 

* Well, it’s better than the ’Ouse, 
ain’t it?” 


Mr. Wing pondered. 

“Oh, well, come to that, I got 
plenty saved up—in a sort of way. 
Can’t git at it yet, but all the same 
it’s there.” 

‘Where ? ” demanded Mitch. 


“There,” returned Mr. Wing, 
pointedly. 

“* What—money ? ” 

“As good as,” said the burglar. 
“It’s sil.er bars, dozens of em. A 
fortune. They wos hid very careful 
by a man wot dealt in silver orniments 
with me and some gentleman friends 
of mine. He hid ’em jest in time, too, 
as you might say. They copped ’im 
the next day, and I niver seen ’im 
but once afterwards. ’E wos exer- 
cisin’ at Wormwood Scrubbs in my 
squad—’e wos very bad—coughin’ 
and that, ’e said. Kep ’im awake at 
nights. And ’e said ’e wos not likely 
to iver live to git out, and ’e told me 
that I could have ’alf the stuff wot 
’e’d hid if I’d give ’alf to ’is mother 
wenIfoundit. And’e told me outer 
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the corner of ’is mouth where it wos 
‘id. Next day I wos shifted to Port- 
land, but within a week I ’eard from 
another convict that ’e wos dead. 
"Is cough done fo: ’im. -And only me 
knows where ’is silver is ’id, and— 
Gorlumme !—’ere I am with five 
years certain and mebbe more, waitin’ 
all hot and ready.” Canary brought 
his hand down on his thigh with an 
oath. 

“S’welp me, that’s gospel true— 
and I’m’ere! And the silver’s there !”’ 

“Where ?”’ asked Mr. Mitch ex- 
citedly. 

“There! Same place. 
wos afore ?” 

Mitch grinned lopsidedly. 

“Course. No offence—I forgot I 
asked afore,”’ he muttered 

“ Oh, all right,” said Canary. “ No 
‘arm done. I should ’ave arsked jest 
the same as wot you did.” 

Henry shuffled across to a bench. 

* Bloomin’ nice to ’ave all that 


Where it 


nice and ’andy and ready, so to say,” 
he commented. Mr. Wing looked at 
him suspiciously. 

“ Wos yer a-tryin’ to make fun 0’ 
me ?”’ he demanded, lowering sav- 


agely. “‘ Wos yer? If I thought yer 
wos a-makin’ fun o’ me I’d wring yer 
neck like a hen’s,” growled the 
burglar. 

Mr. Mitch spread out his hands. 

* Why, you know I wasn’t. S’posin’ 
[ wos your size and you wos my size, 
would you make fun of me? Be 
friendly,is what I ses. Honest and 
straight with your pals and friendly.” 
Canary shut his eyes again, drowsily, 
and apparently soothed. 

But after a while, he stood up 
suddenly. 

“* Look ’ere, mate,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve 
bin thinkin’ about wot yer said about 
savin’ and ’avin’ somethin’ so as to 
sit about outside a public-’ouse when 
yer past workin’ and that, and it 
seems sensible. Now, s’posin’ I puts 
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it to yer—s’posin’ I ses, ‘ Mate, I’m 
goin’ to where the cows can’t hook me 
for five years certain, and meantime 
I wants a partner to find out some 
silver bars wot is ’idden where nobody 
but me knows.’ See? And s’posin’ I 
ses, ‘I'll tell yer pretty nigh where 
them silver bars is hid, and you go 
and git ’em and ’ave ’em ready when 
I comes out and I’ll give yer a quarter 
of ’em when you delivers ’em up,’ 
wot’d yer say?” 

“* Halves,” said Mitch, promptly. 

“Ho! Would yer ? Y’ greedy, little 
pig! Halves! Why don’t yer say the 
lot? W’y, it’s fair givin’ yer the 
money, and I’m surprised at meself 
for a-offerin’ it to yer—and bloomin’ 
well ashamed of meself, wot’s more. 
A quarter, I said. Now?” 

They argued and bargained in 
whispers for half an hour, and then 
Mitch gracefully gave in. 

“* Allright, then, Mr. Wing, quarter. 
Where shall I find the silver 
bars ?”’ 

“Don’t yer ’urry on so fast. I 
want to warn yer a minit or two fust. 
And when I comes out, if I find you’ve 
slung yer ’ook with th’ lot, I shan’t 
ever do nothin’ else but hunt for yer. 
See ? And I shall find yer, don’t you 
make any errer, Henry Mitch. It’s me, 
Canary Wing, a’givin’ yer the office, 
and old Canary ain’t no _ liar, 
neither. There’s them as knows me 
wot’ll tell yer that when I makes a 
plan, I’m a feller wot acts accordin’. 
And if you bunks and if I finds yer— 
why, you say ‘Good-bye, you pore 
feller wot Canary caught !’ to yerself. 
Mind that—and don’t you fergit it. 
See wot I mean ? ” 

Mitch was no fool, and he saw 
what the burglar meant, without the 
assistance of any diagram but his face. 

* All right, Mr. Wing, I onder- 
stand—course I onderstand.” 

Canary made him swear strenuously 
that he would “deal square,” and 
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then, sinking his voice even lower, 
began to explain. 

** Them silver bars is hid somewhere 
in a village up Andover way, in 
Ham’shire. It’s a little quiet, old- 
fashioned place, with only about three 
pubs, and this gentleman—’is name 
wos William Buckroyd— ‘id the silver, 
avin’ melted it down, o’ course. It 
don’t matter much wot ’e wos there 
for—but wot ’e done there and where 
*edone it. SeewotI mean? I think 
’e meant to take a little ’ouse there, 
but I dunno, and I don’tcare. Now, 
I’m goin’ to give you ’is very words 
that day w’en we wos exercisin’ in the 
Scrubbs yard, and where you ’ave to 
whisper outer the corner of yer mouth, 
‘cos of the warders. ’E ses,—‘And I 
knowed the cops was after me lke 
ferrets and so I ’id the stuff in’—e 
sinks ’is voice ’ere and wot ’e said wos 
either the ‘ Westley Inn’ or else ‘ the 
Wesleyan ’—chapel, I s’pose—’e wos 
rather clever at doin’ the religious 
dodge, soI’eard. Any’ow, you must 
decide fer yerself, mate. You wants 
to keep a eye on a biggish ’ouse there 
wots called ‘ Westlynn,’ owned by a 
millionaire, a roughish customer, so 
I’ve ’eard—self-made man, same as 
me. Mebbe Buckroyd knowed this 
millionaire and stopped at ’is ’ouse— 
’e wos toffish w’en ’e liked. I dunno. 
But there it is—it’s as clear as 
bloomin’ crystal. Them bars is ’id 
under the floor of the ‘ Westley Inn,’ 
or the ‘Wesleyan’ chapel, or the 
millionaire’s ’ouse, ‘ Westlynn,’ in the 
villidge of Ringford, near Andover, 
Ham’shire. I’ve made enquiries, 
Mitch, and it’s one of them three 
places. Your job is to find it and wait 
in Ringford ontil I comes along. 
Now—are yer game ? ” 

Mr. Mitch’s eyes shone. 

“Ow much is it—about?” he 
whispered, fervently. 

“Mebbe ten  thousan’ pounds 
worth!” said Canary Wing, impres- 
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sively. Mr. Mitch shoved out his 
hand. 

“I’m yer man!” he said. “ Leave 
it to me. I knows Ringford.- I been 
I got a wi—a cousin—livin’ 


there. 
there.” 
The burglar scowled. 
“Mind!” he said. 
square, mate.” 
“On the square it is, Mister.” 
Canary nodded gloomily, and they 
thoughtfully awaited their respective 
fates at the hands of the law. 


“On the 


CHAPTER III. 

Early on the following afternoon, 
the unesthetic figure of Henry 
Mitch was to be observed toiling at a 
steady two miles an hour, up the dusty 
hill which led to Salisbury Work- 
house. It was a very hot day and 
Henry was bitterly wondering how 
many more dust-raising motors were 
likely to pass him and increase the 
midsummer thirst that thrived in his 
throat, when he saw a thin wreath of 
pale-blue smoke float tranquilly out 
of the hedge some few yards ahead of 
him. 

He quickened his pace. 

** Somebody’s got a nice quiet place 
outer the sun,” he said to himself, 
and halted with a shuffle before a 
small opening that appeared in the 
hedge. The inmate had evidently 
been at some pains to screen this 
hawthorn bower from the public gaze, 
for he had carefully rearranged the 
long grass and twigs which his entry 
had disturbed—so that the only 
means of ingress apparent was a hole 
about a foot square. Through this, 
Mitch enquiringly thrust his head. 
And there, comfortably curled up in 
the cool green cavern that he had 
diligently hacked and hollowed out, 
reposed Mr. Boler Mitey, studying a 
three-day-old copy of the Morning 
Post over a quiet pipe. 

“Come in, old man,” he said; 





hospitably, “‘ and shut the door behind 
you. You got off with a caution, I 
s’pose ?” 

“Without a stain on me charac- 
ter,” announced Mitch sarcastically, 
as he crawled into the verdant apart- 
ment. ‘* But this ain’t the work’ouse, 
you know, Boler,” he continued, re- 
proachfully. “The arrangement we 
made if we got parted was to meet as 
soon as we could at the nearest work- 
house. I might ’ave passed this ’ere 
little bury forty times.” 

“Oh, that 
wouldn’t matter 
—I should ’ave 
called in at the 
"ouse again to- “a 
night,” grinned _ ..@ 9% 

Boler. 

Mitch nodded, 
recognising the WA 
wisdom of his 
companion’s ex- 
planation. 
filled his St 
and smoked for’ A 
a time imsilence. 

At last he ' 
yawned, stretch- 
ed himself, and, 
** Listen to me,” 
he said. “ We’re 
goin’ to make 
our forchins, 
Boler. I’ve ’ad 
somethin’ ’appen 
tome. Itsounds 
too good to be true—but you never 
know. What do you think of 
this ?” 

He told, with elaborate detail, the 
story of his arrangement with Canary 
Wing, and Boler Mitey listened in 
silence from the beginning to the 
final. ‘“‘ And that’s ’ow it stands at 
this minit.” 

But as Mitch finished he became 
aware that Boler was white-faced and 
tense-eyed, and as near excitement as 
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he had yet known him. The excite- 
ment was infectious it seemed, for 
Henry suddenly felt a queer thrill at 
his own heart. He leaned forward a 
little, peering at his fellow-adven- 
turer. 
* W’y—w’y——” he _ stammered. 
‘W’y, Boler, you don’t mean as ’ow 
you thinks there’s anything in it. 
W’y—lumme! What do you know 
about it ?” 
Boler spoke in a fierce whisper. 
“T’ve ’eard fof Buckroyd—read 
about ‘im in 
some paper 
somew’ere. He 
wos what they 
\— ==, call a ‘ receiver,’ 
and a bloomin’ 
be eee receiver 
|too. But they 
copped im at 
“last and give ’im 
five years. They 
got ’im all right” 
/ —Boler’s hand 
‘closed over 
~. Mitch’s knee— 
“but, be gob! 
they niver got 
anything what 
e’d ‘received.’ 
See? Oh, I kin 
remember it as 
clear as crystal 
—JI read it in a 
paper same as I 
might ’ave read 
its’afternoon. They niver found it! 
For why? Becos’eburied it! That’s 
why ! And Buckroyd’s dead an’ gone, 
and nobody but a convict and you 
and me knows w’ere the things is 
buried ! And we'll go, Mitchy 
— you an’ me, we'll go an’ get 


be) 


** Come out of that ! ” interrupted a 


harsh voice. “‘Come on—out of it. 
You ought,to be sentenced to death, 
you scoundrels ! What do you mean 
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by destroying hedges in that fashion ? 
Confounded loafers ! ” 

The treasure-seekers crawled de- 
jectedly out of their arbour into the 
white-hot presence of a grey-mous- 
tached, furious old man on horseback, 
obviously a retired officer, and pro- 
bably a magistrate. Mitch wilted 
like a withered flower, as he looked at 
him. . 

“Why, you’re the vagabond I 
turned out of the town this morning ! 
It was a mistake—I knew it was a 
mistake as I watched you shamble out 
of the court. I should have sent you 
to jail. I should have given you six 
months’ hard labour, at least. A 
shocking miscarriage of justice ! Some- 
thing told me that I What ! 
You’d run away while I’m speaking ! 
*Tenshun !” 

Something hard and imperious and 
compelling in the old man’s voice 
anchored them where they stood,and 
the rider smiled a complacent, pleased 
little smile as he saw how thoroughly 
the old power of command remained 
with him. 

A policeman was coming slowly 
along the road with a blue envelope 
in his hand—probably he was on an 
errand to the workhouse—and Messrs. 
Mitch and Mitey furtively divided 
their attention between the constable 
and the old officer who was holding 
them up. The latter may have been 
in a good temper, or the owner of the 
hedge may have been other thana 
friend of his, for he suddenly touched 
his horse and moved on. 

“ All right, men. Clear out. And 
congratulate each other on a stroke of 
luck !” 

The policeman stopped as he came 
up 


** Wot’s all this ?” he said, to the 
pardoned fair. 

‘&“*What’s all this? 
this?” 
**Can’t a man ’ave a little chat with 


What’s all 
snapped - Mitch, irritably. 
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a friend without you shovin’ your 
nose in? ’E was simply tellin’ us the 
way to Andover.” 

** Oh, was he ? ” said the constable, 
aggressively. “ Did he tell you ?” 

***Course ’e told us—only ordinary 
politeness, ain’t it ?” 

“You knows your way, then?” 
pursued the policeman. 

“ W’y, yes—’aven’t I jest told you 
we do?” 

“* Then move along on your way, or 
else I'll move ye!” 

They moved along as requested. 

Not till twilight was upon them and 
the moon was rising like a huge silver 
globe: not till the nocturnal cock- 
chafers were droning past the way- 
farers, and an owl was hooting huskily 
from an adjoining wood : not till old 
landmarks rose thick and fast at every 
yard informing them that Ringford 
was close at hand, did the spirit of 
Henry Mitch fail and die out. Boler 
had been aware of an increasing ner- 
vousness about his comrade for some 


“time past, but he had absently attri- 


buted it to excitement at the’ prospect 
of wealth in the immediate future. 
So when Mitch suddenly uttered 
a curious sound which might have 
been a groan or an oath or pro- 
bably both, Boler was sympa- 
thetic. 

‘Got a flyin’ beedle in yer eye ?” 
he said. ‘“ They do ’it ’ard, and no 
mistake.” 

Mitch looked up. 

- *°Tain’t a beedle, mate,” he said. 

“It’s a decision I’ve come to. It 
ain’t no selfishness on behalf of the 
bloomin’ silver you and me’s after. 
She can ’ave ’er share and welcome, 
but she can’t ’ave me.” He stood, 
gesticulating. 

**Boler, she was a terror to me, 
and don’t you imagine nothin’ other- 
wise. She treated me bad, Boler. She 
’ad a temper I didn’t know of when I 
married ’er, and she neyer showed ’er 
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teeth nor laid ’er ears back, so to say, 
ontil she ’ad me safe and sound. She 
sort of suddenly despised me, and, in 
them days, I wasn’t sich a bad 
sort.” . 

His voice rose, half-hysterical. 
‘ I’ve been thinkin’ and I ain’t 
roin’ back to ’er. She used to hit me 
about—knowin’ I wouldn’t hit ’er 
back. D’y’ear, Boler? I ain’t goin’ 
back. I knows what it is to be free, 
and—I—ain’t—goin’—-back |” 

Boler patted him on the shoulder. 

‘“Lumme! What you gittin’ ex- 
ited for, Mitchy ? *Oo’s askin’ you to 
‘o back? There ain’t no call to go 
ack. All our jobis, is to git this ’ere 
ilver and sling out of Ringford. This 

in’t no theatre with no long-lost 
‘usbands in it, and it ain’t no penny 
novel, neither. It’s business. . . .” 

He paused and thought. Mitch 
watched him, as the castaway of the 
raft may watch the main truck of a 
steamer, and her smoke, on the hori- 
zon. < 
‘“Was you clean-shaved when you 
slipped it from Ringford ?” Boler 
asked. 

Henry nodded. 

‘* And you was pretty prosperous- 
lookin’, mebbe? And _ decently 
dressed ? And looked like a farmer 
sort of man ?” 

Again Mitch nodded, and the 
first faint gleam of a dawn of com- 
prehension lit up his somewhat plain 
face. 

“Yes, that’s about right,” he 
said. 

‘“‘ Well, you certainly ain’t nothin’ 
like what you must ’ave been in them 
days,” cried Boler, with unflattering 


decision. “‘ Nobody’ll know you agin 
if you don’t get shaved and pretends 
you’re a absolute stranger to the 
place. ’Oo’ll be thinkin’ of Henry 
Mitch——” 

“Arthur Hopley was my name in 
them days,” said Mitch. ‘ Nobody 
in the villidge knows anybody the 
name of Mitch.” 

Boler shrugged his shoulders, with 
the air of a man who has settled a 
great controversy. 

* All right, then—there y’are. Go 
as Mitch—be Mitch. ’Oo’ll know ? 
Nobody. We can find this silver and 
clear out one night and nobody the 
wiser and nobody the worse off, ex- 
ceptin’ ’ooever it is owns the place 
where we digs up the treasure. And 
’e’ll be better off, you might say— 
’e’ll ’ave a nice hole dug for ’im for 
nothin’ all nice and ready in case ’e 
wants to put somethin’ into it.” 

He boisterously slapped _ Mitch 
on the shoulder and, doubtless with 
the idea of paying his friend the com- 
pliment of addressing him in his own 
jargon, cried, ‘So ’eave ahead, my 
’earty, and the silver’s as good as 
ready money. Come on.” 

Mitch, relieved and lighthearted 
again, stepped out buoyantly. 

** It’s a go, Boler,”’ he declared en- 
thusiastically. “‘ When we gits our 
’ands on the silver I’ll leave a little 
share of my share be’ind for ’er and 
call it square.” 

A few lights twinkled yellowly 
ahead, and Henry pointed. 

“There you be, Boler—there’s 
Ringford ! ” he said, almost dramatic- 
ally. 

And they ambled steadily on. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW THE WAY WAS OPENED 


By CHARLES McILVAINE 


Illustrated by Blanche V. Fisher 


VERYBODY in  Plumtown, 
though qualifiedly aristocratic 


and notably endowed with 

self-respect, called Josiah 
Patton “‘ Old Hickory ” when speak- 
ing of him ; when speaking ¢o him he 
was Josiah, or Friend Patton, or 
Cousin Josiah ; for Plumtown was a 
Quaker settlement where, in con- 
sequence, all other than social titles 
were eschewed. Even the King’s 


Highway, laid out when William III. 
was sovereign of England, lost its 
royal name and became plain Penn 
Street when it passed out of the 
Town. Josiah Patton’s face, angular 


and clean-shaven, his small head 
seemingly bearing the marks of a 
segmented mould, bore semblance to 
a hickory-nut and won him his 
sobriquet. Even the corrugations of 
his kindly smile but varied the simili- 
tude. 

He was below average height, thin, 
erect, active, wearing the exciting 
mystery of an empty sleeve. The 
long, pointed tails of his brown coat, 
the upright collar, the wing shape cut 
to its front, gave him a bird-like 
aspect. When he and Lydia Ash- 
mead for the first time walked arm- 
in-arm upon the sidewalks of Penn 
Street, she with the point of her grey 
shawl centering her drab skirt low 
down upon its border, and with the 
plaited back of her narrow, sugar- 
scoop bonnet directly above the fold 
of bobbinet about her neck, they re- 
sembled a pair of sparrows for the 
nonce at peace and with intent above 
forage. One would not have been 
surprised to see them hop to an over- 


hanging branch and to hear them 
twitter lovingly therefrom. 

The sympathies of Plumtown’s 
people, and of all others along the 
widespread ramifications of its family 
and sect interests, were actively with 
the couple. Lovers pointed to them 
as glowing examples of what their 
own devotion would be in strength 
and lasting quality. 

Sixty years before the memorable 
day when the two walked for the first 
time arm-in-arm on Penn Street and 
were with smiles, and tears, and 
united hearts of gladness dubbed 
““The Sparrows,” they were fond 
lovers, giving to each other their first 
love and troth, happy in both and in 
the formal sanction of parents and 
Meeting. With that quiet delibera- 
tion which rules among Quakers, they 
but waited a “ suitable opportunity ” 
at which to go through the semi- 
religious ceremony and sign the con- 
tract in the presence of family and 
Friends, which would unite them as 
manandwife. Lydia, petste, rounded, 
brown-eyed, with the plain lines of 
her hair lying to her face as leaves to a 
peach or the wings of a tanager to its 
dazzling breast, was busy stitching 
her happiness into the best of house- 
hold linen and choice stuffs of regu- 
lation excellence. .Josiah, then sturdy, 
ruddy, with the joyous energy of a 
terrier after a rat, was primming the 
farm and roomy mansion his grand- 
father had bequeathed him, into neat 
readiness for the competent sway of 
Lydia, as Lydia! Patton. 

In the long, low, Plumtown meet- 
ing-house and everywhere in the 
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Society of Friends, a_ theological 
storm was brewing. It broke with 
full force on Plumtown. Families 
were divided, old friends were parted, 
intolerance was rampant. The broad- 
brimmed hats in Plumtown Meeting 
trembled with anger upon the heads 


of those who believed themselves 
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personalities as “‘ Thee’s a liar,” and 
‘‘ Thee be damned,” but it is not so 
set down in the 1827 “ Minutes of 
Plumtown Meeting.” 

The tide of difference was too 
obstinate for words to stem.or blows 
to backen. Finally, a formal separa- 
tion of the factions was agreed upon. 
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governed by “Inward Light”; and 
fists were handled with a directness 
and vigour that gave evidence of other 
than non-combative control. The 
lather of Josiah Patton mashed the 
hat of the father of Lydia Ashmead, 
as they headed the nearly equally 
divided factions. Tradition hath it 
that the méjée was preceded by such 


So strong was family adhesion among 
the Pattons and Ashmeads, that 
when the Meeting property was 
divided equably, as it was at Plum- 
town, Josiah retained his seat on one 
side of the board partition erected to 
divide the meeting-house into two 
meeting-rooms, and Lydia Ashmead 
took her seat on the other. 


Z 
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The day of the Separation, the fac- 
tions left the meeting-house by diffe- 
rent doors. In the meeting-house 
yard the general old-time clasp of 
hands, welcoming smiles, loving greet- 
ings, were no more. An invisible line 
was drawn between the parted groups 
across which even eyes were too 
stubborn to venture. Josiah’s head 
was bowed, his face was drawn by 
sorrow. Once he raised his eyes and 
looked piteously across the yard for 
Lydia Ashmead. Her face was 
flushed, radiant with purpose. She 
was looking directly at him, lost to 
all about her. Her brown eyes shone 
with love, her arms half left her side 
in supplicating reach, her body leaned 
towards him with a yearning slope. 
When their eyes met Josiah felt an 
incoming of strength. His blue eyes 
flashed his very soul. He saw Lydia 
start toward him; he met her half- 


way. There, on the sward between 
the two glaring crowds, they stood 


locked in each other’s arms; the 
broad-brimmed hat of Josiah closing, 
like a lid, the flaring face of Lydia’s 
deep-mouthed bonnet. She gently 
separated herself from him, but kept 
her hand upon his shoulder. Her face 
was trustful, happy, as she spoke to 
him; her tone was firm, full of 
staunch promise : 

“ Be strong, Josiah. Keep thy trust 
in thy Heavenly Father. Let us do 
our duty as it is shown to us. Let 
us be cheerful and helpful. I will love 
thee until death shall separate us.” 

“‘T will love thee until death shall 
separate us,” he echoed, but his voice 
trembled. “I will love thee always 
as Idonow: Weshall wait. Farewell.” 

*‘ Farewell, Josiah.” ; 

They parted. Lydia went back to 
her mother. Josiah walked out of the 
gate, head up, mounted his horse, 
and rode away. Friends on both 
sides watched them with softened 
faces; the spirit of sympathy waved 
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* 
back factionalenmity. Women sought 
their reticules for handkerchiefs ; men 
turned their faces from one another. 

Afterwards, in his home, Lydia’s 
father—Thomas Ashmead—called her 
to him. 

“ Lydia,” he spoke firmly, “ to-day 
William Patton overpowered me by 
blows when I withstood him some- 
what violently with words. Perhaps I 
should not have allowed even the 
spirit of right to prompt my various 
movements of wrathful significance. 
The flesh is weak. Thee is a good 
daughter, a comfort and light to thy 
mother and myself. My heart goes 
out to thee; nevertheless, Josiah 
Patton—son of William—must never 
again enter this house. Put away all 
thought of him as speedily as thee 
can. I feel it within me that thee 
has the strength to do so. There 
can be no happiness, no unity in your 
marriage. He has strayed from our 
fold. Does thee fully understand 
my wishes? Thee has been an 
obedient daughter ? ” 

Steadfast purpose in Lydia was not 
rebellion. No rush of temper, or in- 
dignation, or protest disturbed the 
calm womanliness of her face, or gave 
a quiver to her mellow voice as she 
replied : 

“Yes, father, I understand thee. 
I will not seek Josiah’s company ; 
neither will he seek mine, when he 
knows of thy objections. My love for 
him I cannot, wil! not put away. 
Thee has taught me to obey the In- 
ward Light. It tells me to love 
Josiah.” 

“Is thy conscience clear in that, 
Lydia ?” 

“Yes, quite clear.” 

“Then I exact obedience in the 
separation only. In thy love thy 
conscience must be thy guide.” 

Lydia’s mother, in the quiet. of her 
room, pressed her daughter to her 
breast in long, fond silence : 
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“My dear daughter, thy father 

knows the strength of a woman’s love. 

Thy Heavenly Father will direct thee 

in the right way,” was all she said. 

™ Josiah’s father—William Patton— 

was made of more militant stuff than 
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Thomas Ashmead. His ancestors had 
fought with Ireton at Naseby and 
Marston Moor; had withstood, in 
buff and helmet, the fierce charges of 
wild Prince Rupert’s dashing cava- 
liers on many a_ hard-fought field ; 
had gloried in the title of “‘ Cromwell’s 
Roundheads,” and after the Restora- 
tion, had dared, for conscience’s sake, 
to lay aside worldly things and array 
themselves with the followers of 
George Fox in bearing testimony 
against war, titles, church forms and 
ministry, and all that fettered human 
liberty in body or conscience. 

“ Josiah,” he snapped viciously, 
after riding to his son’s farm without 
tarrying long enough at his home to 
press the dents from his beaver hat, 
“if a man tells thee that thee lies, 
thee is justified in defending thyself 
against aspersion with such natural 
might as has been given thee, even if 
thee damages his raiment, disfigures 
his features, or, as in my opportunity 
with Thomas Ashmead to-day, ex- 
poses his deception in teeth not 
naturally abiding in his own head. 

“* T came to speak to thee of Lydia,” 
the enraged man continued, “a pearl 
among swine—I except her mother. 
Thomas Ashmead will endeavour to 
estrange Lydia from thee. Be of good 
cheer. Thee is Lydia’s choice ; Lydia 
is thy chosen one. Thee have pro- 
claimed thy intention to be joined in 
wedlock. Thee have formally ‘ Passed 
Meeting.’ She is thine. Take her, 
Josiah, even if thee has to smite 
Thomas Ashmead hip and thigh.” 

“That I will not, father; enmity 
enough has been aroused. Friends 
have this day shamed their principles. 
Lydia and I are wedded in our love. 
We are in unity. We will wait our 
Heavenly Father’s time to be wedded 
in the flesh. We cannot be joined in 
marriage according to the good order 
of Friends,unless in the presence 
of a united Meeting. Lydia and I 
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understand each other. We will not be 
cast down. We will so love, that 
hould the time come when we can 
be united, we can look into our hearts 
and into each other’s eyes as we did 
but to-day.” 

William Patton gazed at his son 
steadfastly fora moment. He saw his 
own strong determination there, and 
that the fire in Josiah’s eyes was 
kindled from trust, not from human 
impulse that calls for “ An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

“Thee is right, Josiah. The old 
Adam abides in me still. It is an 
unruly tenant. I will wrestle with it. 
| will return to my home and get thy 
mother to sew on some buttons. 
Farewell.” 

He slowly rode away, battling with 
himself. 

Josiah was twenty-two, Lydia was 
eighteen at the time of the Separation 
in the Society of Friends. Years 


passed. Josiah skilfully managed his 


farm, generously gave of his ample 
means where help was needed, carried 
his genial presence everywhere that 
assistance required it or courtesy 
demanded it. He ripened into sterl- 
ing manhood. Lydia, living in the 
town, relieved her mother of home- 
duties, blossomed in her brain and 
beauty, and was the most winsome, 
thoughtful woman of her many circles. 
They saw each other when accident 
favoured or common duties brought 
them together. It became a part of 
Plumtown’s creed that a wonderful 
prescience selected these duties with 
the infallible certainty of a meeting. 
Cheering smiles, loving assurances in 
glances, were all that passed between 
them on these occasions. 

Plumtown became excited, filled 
with wonderment, when Josiah Patton 
leased his farm for a long term of 
years, bought a commodious house on 
Penn Street, four streets from Lydia, 
brought an old family servant to care 




















for it and him, and took up his abode 
therein. Still greater was the surprise, 
and many the knowing smiles, when, 
early one morning, quickly moving 
horses stopped at Josiah’s door and 
the driver carried in two large rolls. 
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Shortly afterward, Josiah himself, 
with a bundle of newspapers under 
his arm, visited each house in the 
town to obtain subscribers for a daily 
delivery of them, explaining as he did, 
that the stage carrying the mail from 
Philadelphia arrived but three times 
a week at Plumtown, too seldom for 
such an enlightened and progressive 
place, and that he had resolved to give 
it daily knowledge, rain or shine, First 
Days excepted, of what the world 
was doing beyond Plumtown’s limits. 

At 1.30 P.M.—Josiah timed his 
arrival carefully, having knowledge of 
Thomas Ashmead’s napping-hour—he 
raised the iron knocker on his front 
door and sounded a brave peal. An 
old coloured servant, turbaned, 
aproned, opened the door in response. 
She threw up her hands joyfully : 

“Thank de Lo’d, it’s thee again, 
Josiah !” she exclaimed. 

Josiah smiled. In a_ perfectly 
business-like tone he addressed her : 

“ Rachel, tell thy mistress, Lydia— 
Lydia, thee understands—that I de- 
sire her annual subscription for The 
Public Ledger, which I will deliver at 
this door daily, First Days excepted, 
at ten o’clock precisely, by the town- 
clock’s bell, beginning to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T will tell her—Lydia.” 

The old servant’s eyes twinkled. 
She leaned toward Josiah and said, 
half in confidence : 

‘I don’t believe ol’ Rachel’ll ebber 
hab to open de do’ to dat knock.” 

Josiah smiled again. “That will 
relieve thee, Rachel. Farewell.” 

The years began afresh for the 
lovers, each day made young to them 
by a single touch of voice and eye. 
Every morning, at the stroke of ten, 
Josiah sounded the knocker. Every 
morning, never failing, Lydia, neat, 
smiling, her eyes brimming with love, 
responded to the call.. The daily 
salutations never varied : 
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“Good morning, Josiah. Is thee 
well? Thank thee for the paper. 
Farewell.” 

Josiah, answering her, handing her 
the paper, had his eyes and thoughts 
as far from it as utter obliviousness to 
business warranted. 

“IT am well, thank thee, Lydia. 
Thee is fair and dear to me as ever. 
Farewell.” 

Lydia, light-hearted, went about 
her duties; Josiah, light-stepping, 
threw crumbs from his pocket to the 
birds which followed him, and whistled 
gayly as he walked. 

Twice in each temperate season, 
Lydia, with her maiden neighbour, 
Abigail Townsend, walked to Josiah’s 
property and paused to look over his 
fence at flowering plants, well-kept 
borders, distant pigeon-cotes, and 
choicely filled chicken-yards. 

Two or three days afterward, Friend 
Abigail was sure to call from her side 
verandah : 

“Lydia, will thee come over? I 
have some flowers for thee.” 

When Lydia, blushing prettily, re- 
ceived them from Abigail’s hands, she 
always heard the expected words : 

“They grew in Josiah’s garden, 
dear.” 

The anxious days of 61 came. 
Friends were in a dilemma. Their 
“Testimony ” had ever been borne 
against war; ever against slavery. 
As stirring Abolitionists, as active 
manipulators of “The Underground 
Railroad,” they had done much to 
rouse Southern animosity and Nor- 
thern firmness. They were devoted 
Unionists. Their principles prevented 
them from taking up arms; never- 
theless, their hearts, their sympathies, 
were with those of their countrymen 
who went to battle, believing that 
their precious ends would be attained. 
Josiah Patton had hard struggles 
between the horns. 

One morning his knock at Lydia’s 
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door was answered by old Rachel. 
Josiah paled. The sight of another 
face than his loved one shocked him 
with apprehension. 

‘“* Where—where is Lydia?” he 
stammered. 

“She been gone yesterday after- 
noon to keer fo’ de sanitary exhibition 
at Philadelphia, what takes keer ob de 
soldians, She done tole me fo’ to ax 

yo’ fo’ to leab her paper nex’ do’ with 
‘bigal Townsend. Lydia sot with her 

. long time befo’ she went off.” 

Josiah drew a breath of relief. His 
eyes flashed. He pulled himself up 

and together. He flushed with high 
resolve. Walking rapidly to Abigail 
Townsend’s door he knocked, handed 
two papers to the servant, but did 
not enter. 

Well he divined the purpose of 
Lydia’s request ; no need for Abigail 
to tell him why she, Lydia, was giving 
help to those in arms. The way from 
his dilemma was solved; it was for 
him, a man, to defend his principles 
with his own hands, to take his share 
in the struggle, to bear his share of 
the burden. Lydia had seen her duty 
was in the fulfilment of it—caring for 
the soldiers, ministering to their com- 
fort, restoring them to the fight, re- 
pairing them when wounded that they 
might fight again. . He was in unity 
with her. 

In an hour he had placed his news- 
paper contracts in the hands of a 
reliable man; in another he was 
mustered as a private soldier. Before 
the sun went down, his Quaker uni- 
form was exchanged for that of a 
United States cavalryman, and he 
swung his sabre in the “ awkward- 
squad ” drill with as resolute vigour as 
did his ancestors in the days when 
Oliver Cromwell led his men in pope 
and carnage. 

Never did knight of old go forth 
more fearlessly, more devotedly, into 
battle, his shield blazoned with “‘ Fur 


Gott und fur Ihr,” than did Josiah 
Patton with the treasured promise of 
his love: “‘ Until death shall separate 
us,” ringing through his brain. Never, 
from the day he donned the brass 
shoulder-scales of a private, until he 
wore the dual bars of a captain, did 
he fail in a duty or hesitate in an act 
of mercy. 

Often, when with carbines levelled 
or sabres uplifted, his command held 
the enemy in his power, his voice had 
called warningly, almost pleadingly, 
to its commanding officer: ‘“ Will 
thee surrender ? ” intent on prevent- 
ing the needless slaughter of men, 
true, and brave as his own. 

His men respected, loved him. 
“The Fighting Quaker” earned 
the title from both North and 
South. 

At home, Lydia Ashmead was 
among the foremost in aiding the 
soldiers, carrying cheer and comfort 
to their families, consoling those who 
mourned for the fallen ; but so many 
were the willing voices and hands of 
women to do this work, that Lydia, 
by her sweet impressiveness, Quaker 
garb, and brave brown eyes, won her 
way to the field-hospitals at the front, 
and there, even in the roar of battle, 
calmly, skilfully did her noble duty 
nobly. 

The war over, Josiah Patton, 
scarred, maimed—an arm buried in 
the hallowed ground of Gettysburg— 
erect, grey, his face mobile to every 
graciousness or set to every right, 
clad in Quaker colours and form, 
strapped newspapers to his armless 
shoulder, and on his daily round, as 
the town-clock struck ten, sounded 
the knocker of Lydia’s door. 

The same loving eyes, the same 
welcoming met him: 

“Good morning, Josiah. Is thee 
well? Thank thee for the paper. 
Farewell.” 

Regularly, as of yore, Josiah made 
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response, his blue eyes trusting as a 
baby’s : 

“T am well, thank thee, Lydia. 
Thee is fair and dear to me as ever. 
Farewell.” 

When Lydia looked over Josiah’s 
fence for the first time after his re- 
turn, she saw his sheathed sabre stuck 
upright in the ground and trained 
about it was the sweet briar, whose 
floral motto reads, “‘I wound to 
heal.” 

The Meeting “ dealt ” with Josiah 
Patton, as it did with several of its 
members, for “Taking up arms in 
violation of the testimony of Friends,” 
and sent acommittee to wait upon him. 

He rested his case upon a single 
defence : 

‘People who live in glass-houses 
should not throw stones.” 

The committee reported itself as 
“* satisfied.” 

During after years, on First Days 
and Fifth Days, Josiah and Lydia had 
looked across the meeting-house yard 
and given each other loving eye- 
greeting. The long rows of low white 
head-stones within the burial section 
recorded the names of many who were 
most active in the “Separation,” 
among them the parents of Josiah 
and Lydia. 

In the meeting-house, although the 
board partition was still between the 
factions, the rancour had greatly sub- 
sided. In the partition there was a 
small door, fitting closely, without 
moulding, knob or latch, to mark it. 
It was fastened by an old-fashioned 
lock. No one could remember having 
seen the key. No one had ever ex- 
plained the presence of the door, save 
by the custom of having a similar 
door in the swinging partitions of 
country schoolhouses. The building 
carpenter had followed the custom in 
partitions. 

Ona May morning, Lydia Ashmead, 
with more colour upon her fair cheeks 
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than usual, with happy promise love- 
blended in her brown eyes, added to 
her usual daily greeting : 

“The way will open soon, JoSiah. 
Watch for it. The Heavenly Father 
hath shown it to me.” 

Josiah pondered over her words. 
Suddenly a great light shone in his 
face. He walked to his home with 
that determination upon it which in 
war-times had set it firm for charge 
or battle. 

On Fifth Day morning he took his 
seat in Meeting with his accustomed 
calm. After eyeing the partition door 
steadily for a moment, he smiled ; 
then settled himself for silent com- 
munion. There was a slight rustle 
upon the loosely cushioned wooden 
seats, and a slow turning of hats and 
bonnets when he rose and walked to 
the door in the partition. 

Without hesitation or difficulty he 
lifted it from its place. The lock-bolt 
drew from its socket. He set the door 
to one side and stood at its opening. 
The surprise was great, but the sup- 
pressed excitement was greater when 
Lydia Ashmead quietly left her seat 
in the other Meeting, and took stand 
by his side within it. Thus they 
stood facing the Meetings for five 
minutes, ignoring all but an inner 
consciousness. 

Josiah turned to Lydia, took her 
offered hand. In tones round with 
love and solemnity, he said : 

““In the presence of the Lord and 
this assembly, I take thee, Lydia 
Ashmead, to be my wife, promising, 
with Divine assistance, to be unto 
thee a loving and faithful husband 
until death shall separate us.” 

Lydia turned to him the. same 
sweet face he had loved for over three- 
score years, now lighted with the 
dignity of a righteous act, and clearly 
repeated the same words, substituting 
Josiah’s name for her own, and 
‘wife’ for “ husband.” 
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Josiah unbuttoned his coat, took 
from under it a broad parchment, 
browned by the years of its waiting, 
upon which were inscribed the words 
of the marriage-ceremony after the 
manner of the Society of Friends. 
From convenient pockets he brought 
an inkstand and pen. Upon the back 
of an empty seat they signed it: 
Lydia, as Lydia Patton. Josiah filled 
in the date. 

The ceremony was complete. Josiah 
handed Lydia the signed certificate. 


‘ Afterward, there was not a person 


present in either Meeting who did not 
in full joy and willingness sign as 
witness. 

Lydia quietly resumed her seat. 
Josiah went to his own. After a short 
silence, Friends in the gallery shook 
hands and Meeting “ broke.” 

In the yard, Lydia joined her 
husband upon the spot where long 
before they had sealed their pledge 


with a parting-kiss. Many crossed 
the dividing line for the first time 
since the “ Separation” to speak to 
bride and groom, and, in the general 
good feeling, to mingle in amity as 
friends of old. 
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Arm in arm, Josiah and Lydia 
walked down the street. A rosy 
Quaker lass, made merry by the 
similitude, called them “‘ The Spar- 
rows.” The sobriquet flew, voiced in 
affectionate admiration and heart-felt 
relief. 

At Lydia’s door, she turned to 
him, beaming with happiness, and 
asked : 

“Is it well with thee, Josiah ? 
Will thee walk in ?” 

“It is well with me, Lydia. Thee 
is fairer and dearer to me than ever. 
I will enter.” 

“ Lydia,” asked Josiah in an after- 
talk, “I have a concern upon my 
mind to know who took the screws 
from the hinges of- the partition-door 
and eased it so that it might be 
readily lifted out.” 

Lydia laughed, then demurely let 
fall her eyes. : 

** Josiah, if thee will go upstairs to 
our room and look in the front right- 
hand corner of the upper drawer in 
my bureau, thee will find a small box 
labelled : * How the way was opened,’ 
and thee will find that it contains the 
screws.” 


SONG 


By FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


Bird, among the pear-tree bloom— 
What is life to you? 
Ever any dread of doom, 


Ever any rue— 


Has a strain of sorrow never, 


Ever come to you? 


Bird, | fain would ask again, 
What is love to you? 


Ever any hopeless pain, 


Ever any rue— 


Has a pang of parting never, 


Ever come to you? 





THE MAN ON THE “WHITE 
HEATHER” 
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“I HAD TO DO SOMETHING, OR THE BOAT WOULD HAVE TURNED OVER,” 


T was all because of Uncle Charles’ 
ridiculous yachting-cap that we 


got to Wroxham so late, because 

if we had left Wroxham earlier, 
we should have been in front of the 
wherry that was in front of us. That 
sounds confusing, but you will under- 
stand presently. Uncle Charles is 
extremely keen on appropriateness of 


costume, and he declared that the 
correct headgear for a Norfolk wherry 
was a yachting cap with a white cover 
and a gold band. I didn’t agree with 
him, but I was. afraid to say so in 
case he should insist on' the whole 
party wearing caps with white covers 
and gold bands. The cap didn’t come 
till the morning we were to start, 
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and when Uncle Charles unpacked it, 
it had not got a gold band! So we 
had to wait while he went to the shop 
to get it altered. That made us miss 
our train, and we did not start from 
Wroxham till quite late in the after- 
noon. 

There were only six of us on the 
wherry—Uncle Charles, Aunt Mar- 
garet, Aunt Caroline, two boatmen, 
and myself. Uncle Charles said that, 
of course, the two boatmen would 
work under his direction. He gave 
them a great many directions, but 
they always decided what to do for 
themselves. I think it was much 
safer, as none of us had ever been on 
a wherry before. We four had the 


accommodation that was supposed to 
do for eight people. I was very glad 
we had, as I agreed with Uncle 
Charles that white frocks were appro- 
priate to a wherry, and several white 
frocks take a great deal of space if 


pne doesn’t want to crush them. 

There was a steady wind down- 
stream, and we started from Wrox- 
ham in fine style. Aunt Margaret 
and Aunt Caroline settled themselves 
on a kind of garden-seat in the bow. 
Aunt Margaret, who is fat and a 
darling, didn’t do anything; she 
hardly ever does do anything; but 
Aunt Caroline immediately began to 
knit a helmet for a deep-sea fisher- 
man. She said she could not reconcile 
it with her conscience to remain idle, 
and that nothing could be more 
appropriate on a wherry than knitting 
for deep-sea fishermen. She has 
nearly as keen a sense of the appro- 
priate as Uncle Charles. I suppose 
it runs in the family. 

Uncle Charles went shopping in 
the village, and nearly got left be- 
hind. Just as we were casting off, 
he hurried through the boat-yard and 
scrambled on board. He carried a 
small parcel, and when he had re- 
covered his breath, he solemnly undid 
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it, and took out a scarlet woollen 
fisher-cap. 

“My dear Priscilla,” he said, “ [I 
see that this is the appropriate head- 
covering for young ladies on this 
river, so I hope you will accept it 
with my love.” 

I nearly wept with vexation, for, 
as my hair is what I call copper- 
coloured, and my friends call red, 
anything more unbecoming could 
hardly be imagined. Of course, | 
couldn’t say,so, for Uncle Charles 
meant to be very kind, and it was 
awfully good of him to take me on 
the trip at all. 

It was a lovely evening. I sat in 
the stern, and talked to the boatman 
who was steering. I went forward 
once, but I heard Aunt Caroline mur- 
muring “two plain, two purl,” and 
the boatmen were much more in- 
teresting than that. 

We started too late to go into 
Wroxham Broad, but the other 
wherry had been in there, and she 
was just coming out as we reached 
the opening. That was the first time 
we saw the other wherry. She came 
out just in front of us, and our boat- 
men and her boatman (she had only 
one) called out to each other. [ 
couldn’t understand what they said, 
but they laughed a good deal, and I’m 
afraid it may have been something 
about Uncle Charles, who was just 
then standing on the top of the cabin 
looking at nothing particular through 
a telescope. 

A little lower we moored for the 
night. The other wherry moored just 
in front of us. She was called the 
** White Heather,” and she flew a red 
burgee with a yellow cross on it. We 
flew a blue one with a red cross, and 
our wherry was called the “ Swallow.” 
There didn’t seem to be anyone on 
board the “‘ White Heather ” except 
the boatman. He moored her and 
made all snug for the night quite by 
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himself, and he managed it much more 
easily and quickly than our two men, 
even when Uncle Charles told them 
what to do, and helped them himself. 

I was so tired that night that I did 
not even go on shore, though one of 
the men went up to a farm that was 
quite near us, behind some trees. 
We were moored to a little spit of 
land, on the other side of which was 
a tiny Broad full of water-lilies. 
Uncle Charles and the aunts stayed in 
the cabin after supper and played 
patience, as they were afraid of catch- 
ing cold. I sat on deck and did 
nothing. The other wherry was quite 
dark and silent. 

The next morning I was on deck by 
seven o'clock. The boatmen seemed 
very surprised to see me, but they 
seemed pleased too. I asked them if 
| might fetch the milk from the farm, 
and they said I had better bring some 
eggs as well, and they gave me a jug, 
and a plate. for the eggs. 

I went on shore, and had only gone 
a few steps, when Uncle Charles 
popped his head up from the cabin, 
and called after me. 

“My dear Priscilla, you have for- 
gotten your red cap.” 

I’m afraid I had forgotten it on 
purpose, but I had to go back and get 
it. Uncle Charles didn’t look a bit 
appropriate at that minute, as he had 
hurriedly put Aunt Margaret’s tartan- 
lined golf-cape inside-out round his 
shoulders, and one end of it blew out 
and showed purple and yellow-striped 
garments underneath. 

[t was about a quarter of a mile to 
the farm—a real farm, with lots of 
horses and cows and ducks and 
chickens all about. As I went up to 
the door I saw The Man. I have to 
put capitals, because I didn’t know 
his name, and if I call him “the 
young man of the ‘ White Heather,’ ” 
. will take such a long time to write 
down. 
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He was dressed in very clean white 
flannels. I noticed this, because most 
men on wherries are not clean at all. 
His sleeves were rolled up, and 
showed nice brown arms, and when he 
turned round, I saw his face was 
brown too. I asked for the milk and 
eggs. The Man asked for eggs too, 
and we waited one on each side of 
the door. I looked at the pond with 
the water-lilies, and The Man looked 
at me. 

Eggs on a plat. are difficult to 
carry, and the milk-jug was very full, 
so I had to walk slowly. Half-way 
back to the river there was a gate 
across the path, and about a dozen 
cows were standing pressed together 
in front of it. I did not know what 
to do. If I put down the eggs or the 
milk to open the gate, the cows would 
trample on them, and I was still too 
far from the boat to call anyone to 
help me. All the cows stared fixedly 


at me, and then some of them began 


to walk towards me. My red cap 
began to flap in the wind, and they 
were all looking at it. I felt very 
uncomfortable, for if I moved quickly 
I should spill something, and the 
cows were trying to push against me. 

Just then a voice said, “‘ Allow me,” 
and The Man came up from behind 
me. He had his eggs in a basket so 
he carried them quite easily, and he 
pushed aside the cows and opened the 
gate for me to go through. Just as I 
passed him, my red cap flapped al! 
over my eyes, and I stumbled over a 
rut in the path. I didn’t fall, but a 
lot of the milk jumped out of the 
jug, and went all over his beautiful 
flannel trousers. 

I was so ashamed I could hardly 
speak, but he was most kind. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” he said cheerfully, 
“it really doesn’t matter in the least. 
You’ve got too much to carry. Let 
me put your eggs in this basket, 
they'll be much easier to manage, 
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and your man can bring the basket to 
my boat presently ’—and he tumbled 
all his own eggs out of the basket and 
put mine in. I got back to the 
““ Swallow” quite safely after that, 
and I think from the men I saw later, 
that it is quite appropriate to have 
things spilt all over your trousers 
when you are on a wherry ! 

We started again about ten o’clock : 
the “White Heather” got away 
rather earlier. The Man and the 
boatman just pulled_a few ropes’ and 
the sail went up and they started. I 
think she must be a different kind of 
wherry from ours, for Uncle Charles 
and our two men made a great fuss 
for more than half-an-hour before we 
moved. Our men were called Sam 
and Gregory. Sam was old and fat 
and smoked all the time, but Gregory 
was younger and quite polite, and 
showed me things as we went along. 

It was very hot, and there was very 
little wind, so we really did more 
drifting than sailing, and the “* White 
Heather” was always just out. of 
sight round the next bend. 

It was just before we reached 
Horning that Uncle Charles dis- 
covered we had forgotten to take beer 
on board. He had reminded us each 
separateiy to see about it, so he was 
very annoyed. Aunt Margaret and I 
apologized several times, which I’m 
afraid was very dishonest of us, as we 
really had remembered the beer quite 
well, only -we also remembered how 
dreadfully it always upset Uncle 
Charles’ liver. He was determined 
to drink it though, because it was the 
appropriate thing, so we had to stop 
at Horning to get some, and the 
‘“* White Heather” went on quite a 
long way ahead. 

At Horning Ferry the breeze got up 
a little, and the sail swung round 
suddenly and knocked Uncle Charles’ 
cap into the river. He was fearfully 
excited, and shouted, “‘ Ease her; 
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back her ; full speed astern! ” and all 
sorts of other things which seemed 
tosurpriseSam very much. Heactu- 
ally took his pipe out of his mouth 
while he looked at Uncle Charles. 
Fortunately, two men were just 
passing, rowing a flat-bottomed boat 
laden with a great stack of hay. 
One of them fished out the cap with 
his oar, and then Gregory hooked it 
up with his boat-hook. Uncle Charles 
thanked the men in the hay-boat very 
politely, but they didn’t seem at all 
pleased with him, and called out very 
insulting things so loud that a large 
party of men came out on the lawn of 
the little inn just opposite, to see what 
was the matter. They also behaved 
in a very disagreeable manrier, and 
laughed and shouted very rudely, and 
one of them sang— 

“ For he is the captain of the ‘ Pina- 

fore,’ 

And a right good captain too!” 
which they then all roared in 
chorus. 

“Several of them had on red fisher 
caps, and Uncle Charles said to me: 
“* My dear Priscilla, I see that I was 
in error with regard to the red cap. 
They are not worn by the best people 
on this river.” 

I only wished he had discovered 
that before The Man had seen me in 
the wretched thing. 

We got to Walsham Broad at tea- 
time, and moored there, as Uncle 
Charles wished to go for a constitu- 
tional. We hadn’t seen anything of 
the “‘ White Heather ” since morning. 
When Uncle Charles was safely gone, 
I asked Gregory to get ready the 
dinghy. He seemed doubtful and 
asked if I could manage her. I said 
of course I could, for I really did know 
all about little boats, as I had been 
out several times when I had been 
spending the day at Scarborough or 
Southsea. He wouldn’t let me take 
the pretty red sail, and watched me 
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get into the boat in quite a sus- 
picious way. 

Fortunately, a few strokes took me 
out of sight of the wherry. I don’t 
think she was a very good dinghy ; 
she kept turning round in such a 
funny way. However, I got on all 
right by keeping fairly in the middle 
of the river, except when a horrid 
man in a sailing boat that seemed to 
be making for the bank, deliberately 
turned round and ran into me, and 
then roared something very rude 
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on wherever she liked, till I felt a 
bump, and a voice called out: 

“Look ahead there, mind my 
line!” 

I looked round and found I had 
run into a boat which was tied up to 
the bank, and in it was sitting The 
Man! 

I was so confused at seeing him so 
suddenly, that I seized an oar and 
pushed off so vigorously that my boat 
went half-way across the stream. 
The Man didn’t seenr at all pleased. 
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*“YOU'VE GOT THE LINE ROUND YOUR NECK, AND THE HOOK'S SOMEWHERE IN YOUR HAIR," ” 


about “ crossing his bows.” Of course, 
I took no notice of him, as it was 
entirely his fault. 

I thought perhaps I had better not 
go very far, and after several efforts 
I managed to turn my boat round. 
Then she became very restive, and 
Tushed right in unde: a tree where I 
didn’t want to go a bit. The tree 
caught in my hair, and pu'led half of 
it down my back. While I was trying 
to clo it up again, the boat just went 


“T say,” he shouted, “ you’ve 
parted my line.” 

“T’ve what?” Ianswered help- 
lessly. 

“My line—my tishing line,” he 
answered; “ you’ve broken it, and 
the hook’s in you somewhere.” 

**Oh, where ?” I cried in alarm, 
and I began to feel up my back and 
round my waist. 

“Take care,” he shouted, “ you'll 


get in into your fingers if you paw 


” 
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about like that. Come over here if you 
can, and I’ll get it out for you.” 

It wasn’t very polite of him to say 
“if you can,” but I really should 
have been a long time getting to him 
if he had not seized the bow of my 
boat with a boat-hook and dragged 
her alongside. 

“ There,” he said, calmly, “ I knew 
you would make a mess of it. You’ve 
got the line all round your neck, and 
the hook’s somewhere in your back 
hair.” 

“Tm 
meekly. 

“So am I,” he said, with,a laugh, 
‘* considering its my best tackle.” 

I felt a perfect idiot, and grew 
hotter and hotter as I sat there with 
my back to him, while he fumbled 
about in my hair after that wretched 
hook. He took ages to find it, and 
then pulled all my hair down and a 
lot of it out before he could get the 
hook free. Then he did apologize. 

“Tm really awfully sorry. I’m 
afraid I’m frightfully clumsy,” he 
said, in a very friendly voice, but I 
was too ashamed of myself to answer 
properly, and I only stammered 
“Thank you,” in a very uncomfort- 
able way, and poked up my hair 
under my hat as well as I could, and, 
after a good deal of pushing on his 
part, got my boat into the stream 
again, and safely back to the “‘ Swal- 
low. 

I was so annoyed and miserable 
that evening I couldn’t enjoy the 
beautiful moon a bit. I felt I had 
made a perfect fool of myself, and 
had ended by being rude and un- 
gracious. He had been so kind and 
friendly, and awfully gentle, too, 
though, of course, he didn’t know how 
to manage a girl’shair. I went to bed 
early, very cross with myself, and 
really hoped that I might never again 
see the “White Heather” or her 


very sorry,” I answered 
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owner, 
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How different eve.ything looks in 
the morning, especially on a brilliantly 
sunny morning with just enough 
breeze to help you on the way you 
want to go. As we turned out of the 
Broad and started off down stream, | 
was quite sorry that I could nowhere 
see the familiar little red and yellow 
burgee, especially as we were go:ng 
up the Ant, and the “ White Heather ” 
would probably go straight on down 
the Bure, and so mis; us altogether. 
We didn’t see a single r.d and yellow 
flag all day, and by evening I had 
forgotten all about The Man, for we 
had a most fascinating day, though 
there were no adventures worth men- 
tioning. 

Our wherry couldn’t get above 
Ludham Bridge, so Uncle Charles 
went off from there for his usual 
walk, and I got into the dinghy again. 
I was much quicker than the evening 
before, and unfastened her myself, 
and started while the men were 
mooring up the ‘‘ Swallow,” so I took 
the sail as well as the sculls. Sculling 
is such hot work, and there was a 
beautiful little breeze ; it would have 
been a shame to waste it. When I got 
round the first corner I put up the 
sail. It took me a long time to get it 
right, though I had seen Gregory put 
it up several times, but at last I got 
it fixed and started. 

Sailing is very easy. You only sit 
in the stern of the boat with the tiller 
in one hand, and a rope in _the_other, 
and the boat goes along beautifully. 
You don’t have to do anything but 
steer her round the corners, and she 
goes quite quickly and smoothiy. 
There were no other boats on the 
river, so I didn’t have the trouble of 
passing them. I went on up the 
river a very long way, till I suddenly 
came right out into Barton Broad. 

Then I realized that it must be 
getting very late, and time for me to 
go back, but, unfortunately, the boat 
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didnt seem to agree with me. She 
started off across the Broad much 
more quickly than I liked at all, and 
the further from shore she got the 
faster she went. There was a great 
deal more wind out there than in the 
river. I began to be just a little bit 
frightened, for I didn’t quite see how 
| was going to get back. However, I 
was determined not to let the boat 
have everything her own way, so I 
pushed the tiller very hard to make her 
turn round. 

She did turn half-round, and then 
‘ore off harder than ever in the new 
direction. Faster and faster she flew. 
My left arm was nearly torn out by 
the horrid rope that was fastened to 
the corner of the sail, and the boat 
sloped over sideways :o that I nearly 
fell out. 

Suddenly a voice shouted very 
‘oud— 

‘Let go the sheet, and port your 
he'm hard!” 

I hadn’t the faintest idea what was 
meant, but I had to do something, or 
the boat would have turned over. I 
let go the sail-rope, seized the tiller 
in both hands, and pushed it the other 
way with all my strength. 

The boat turned round, and stuck 
hard on a mud-bank. 

Then the reeds about ten feet away 
parted, and The Man came through 
and calmly walked into the water. 

“You managed that splendidly,” 
he said, approvingly. “ Your boat 
sails well, but you got her a bit too 
close to the wind. Another puff 
would have had you over.” 
| simply gazed at him speech- 
Cssiy. 

‘* How are you going to get back ? ” 
he asked cheerfully. ‘‘ There won’t 
be a breath of wind in the river, and 
your boat’s right down at the Bridge, 
isn’t she ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, and no more. He 
must have thought me a perfect idiot, 
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for he proceeded quite calmly to take 
charge of me. 

He walked through the water to 
the bow of my boat. He was carrying 
his shoes and socks in his hand, and 
he put them into the boat, took down 
the sail, and rolled it up. 

“ Sit tight,” he said, “ I’m going to 
shove you off.” 

As the boat slid off into deep 
water, he stepped lightly in over the 
bows, and, sitting down, put his shoes 
and socks on again, while the boat 
drifted slowly into the open water. 

“Now I’m going to scull you 
back,”’ he said, and smiled at me in 
the most friendly manner. 

Ali this time I hadn’t spoken a 
single word. Generally I’m _ con- 
sidered rather a chatterbox, but I was 
so ashamed of being got out of such 
stupid muddles three days running 
by the same man, that I simply 
couldn’t say anything. When he 


smiled though, I suddenly felt as if I 


had known him all my life, and 1 
smiled back quite happily. 

The wind had dropped, and there 
wasn’t another boat to be seen. It 
was the most peaceful evening [ can 
ever remember. Even the sculls made 
no sound as they dipped in and out of 
the water. The little moorhens came 
out and swam about quite close to us, 
and a kingfisher flew across our bows. 
A big cock-pheasant came down to 
drink at the edge of the reeds. The 
Man pointed him out to me, and I 
answered with a little nod. We 
hardly spoke to each other at all. 
The sun dropped quickly, and the 
water turned from blue to grey. All 
the horizon was a lovely soft, pale 
pink, shading into grey, and the big 
crimson harvest moon came slowly 
up out of the reeds. A thin white 
mist spread across the river, and I 
shivered slightly. The Man instantly 
handed me his coat, and I put it on 
submissive'y, though he did not even 
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speak. It was a lovely coat, grey 
flannel, and smelling of very good 
tobacco. Now and then we said a 
word or two to each other, but our 
long silences seemed to suit the even- 
ing best. I had never before known 
how perfect an evening on a river 
could be. 

At the turn above the bridge The 
Man pulled in to shore. 

“You can manage all right now, 
he said, “and thank you for the 
pleasantest hour I have ever spent.” 

He wouldn’t listen to my thanks, 
but helped me to change my seat, and 
pushed the dinghy off again for me. 
I felt chilly without the coat, but a 
few strokes brought me to the 
“Swallow.” It was nearly dark by 
that time, and Uncle Charles was 
standing in the bow of the wherry, 
holding a lantern above his head. He 
could have seen the river much better 
if he had held it lower down, but he 
wouldn’t have looked half so effective. 

** My dear Priscilla,” he called out, 
as soon as he saw me, “‘I was be- 
ginning to be quite uneasy ——”’ 

“I’m awfully sorry, Uncle,” I 
answered. ‘I went further than I 
intended, and it is such a perfect 
evening that I didn’t hurry back ”— 
which was certainly the truth, though 
not perhaps the whole t uth. 

Gregory came to help me out of the 
boat. He looked suspiciously at the 
sail, which was tied up quite diffe- 
rently from when he had seen it last. 
I hoped he didn’t notice that my 
blouse smelt of tobacco ! 

In the night I woke up and won- 
dered suddenly how The Man came to 
bein that reed-bed, ever so far from 
shore. I learnt afterwards that he 
had deserted his own fishing-boat 
when he saw me in difficulties, and 
had had to walk miles round to fetch 
her again the following morning. 

As the Bure flows nearer and nearer 
to the sea, its banks grow flatter and 
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mo-’e marshy, and there are fewer 
trees and more windm Ils. We passed 
the mouth of the Thurne, and I 
wondered if the ‘‘ White Heather” 
had gone up there, or whether she was 
still before us, sailing down towards 
Yarmouth. Once or twic2 I sighted 
the familiar red and yellow burgee, 
but it was always on other wherries 
from the same yard, coming slowiy 
up-stream. We stopped for the night 
at Acl>. We had not intended to do 
so, but Aunt Margaret suddenly 
announced that she was going to 
have one of her attacks, and therefore 
could go no further. 

Aunt Margaret’s announcement 
filled us with consternation. I don’t 
know in the least what gives Aunt 
Margaret her attacks, and I have 
never even seen her have one, but I 
have heard of them since I was quite 
a little girl, and I am sure they are 
very dreadful. Uncle Charks was 
frightfully upset; he even forgot to 
be appropriate. 

““My dear Margaret,” he cried, 
‘*your drops! You must take them 
immediately. Where are they ?” 

Aunt Margaret didn’t know where 
they were : Aunt Caroline didn’t know 
either. Sam and Gregory, appealed 
to by the distracted Uncle Charles, 
not unnaturally had no idea where 
they were. 

Uncle Charles and I rushed down 
into the cabins, and hurled every- 
thing belonging to the entire party 
upon the floor, but nowhere could we 
find the drops. ~ 

‘“‘T implore you to calm your-.e’f,” 
said Uncle Char'es to Aunt Margaret. 
At that moment, she was the only 
absolutely calm person on_ board, 
except, perhaps, Sam. Even Gregory 
seemed agitated. 

“It is unfortunate that my drops 
cannot be found,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet placidly. “‘ The doctor warned 
me that I should probably pass away 
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in one of my attacks, so it will doubt- 
less be in this one. I could have 
wished to die in a less confined space.” 

Such resignat.on was very beautiful, 
but I still felt that something might 
be done, and suggested the possi- 
bi ity of obtaining a frcsh bottle of the 
drops. Aun Margaret, who was lying 
with her eyes closed, opened them a- 

ain prompt- 

, and 
lirected me 

o the special 
pocket of her 
writing -case, 
whch con- 
tained the 
precious pre- 
scription. 

[ pulled it 
out, and flew 
on deck to 
enquire the 
way to the 
nearest 
chemist. 

‘ No chem- 
ist here,” 
sad Sam, 
takng his 
pipe out of 
his mouth, 
and speaking 
in funereal 
tones. ‘“* No 
chemist 
nearer than 
Y arm outh. 
No train nei- 
ther — least- 
ways, not for 
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a matter of eight mile into Yarmouth, 


and the road’s quite straight.” 

Of course I could, and would, bike, 
so I rushed down to tell Aunt Mar- 
garet to put off dying for a couple of 
hours, and then flew after Gregory, 
who was making for the Greyhound 
as fast as possible. 

When the young lady saw Gregory 

she said 

“Oh, get 

along, do!” 

which seem- 
ed a curious 
way of ask- 
ing him to 
come in, as 
she seemed 
to expect 
him to do. 
However, he 
quick'y ex- 
plained our 
errand, and 
she was very 
kind, and 
fetched out a 
lovely bicycle 
and _ started 
me off. 
Gregory 
" did not exag- 
gerate when 
he said the 
road was 
straight. It 
is absolutely 

s traight— 

the straight- 

est thing I 

have ever 








two hours 
and then there’d be no train back.” 

My despair at this announcement 
attracted the sympathy of Gregory, 
and he was seized with a briliiant idea. 

“ If you can ride a bike, Miss,” he 
said, eagerly, “ there’s a young lady 
up at the Greyhound, as would lend 
you hers, I’m sure, and it ain’t above 


“THE OTHER CYCLIST RODE STRAIGHT INTO IT.” 


seen, andit is 
perfectly flat too. Whenit first leaves 
Acle there are trees on each side, but 
after a while they seem to get dread- 
fully discouraged, and grow smal'er 
and smaller till they fade away a!to- 
gether, and there is nothing between 
the flat road and the flat fields. I 
had a strong wind behind me, 
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and I bowled along merri'y enough. 

The chemist was a good while 
making up the drops, so it was getting 
dusk when I started back. There were 
a lot of horrid people about in 
Yarmouth, but once on the Acle 
road it was quite quiet, rather lonely, 
in fact. The moon was. just rising 
again, but it looked quite different 
from the night before, when I had 
watched it come up over Barton 
Broad. The wind had freshened, too, 
and it was hard work riding against it 
on that unsheltered road. 

When I was about two miles from 
Yarmouth, I heard another bicycle 
coming up behind me. There was no 
one to be seen on the road, and I 
remembered the rough people I had 
seen in Yarmouth, and began to be 


rather scared. The moonlight made _ 


me nervous, too, and I did not dare 
to look round. I rode as fast as I 
could, but the other bicycle kept on 


steadily, only a little way behind me. 
I put my head down and simply 
scorched for more than a mile, but it 


was of no use. I was still followed. 
Then something happened. 

I can only excuse myself by 
saying that I was tired and hot 
and frightened and did not know 
what I was doing. I was riding at 
full speed, when I suddenly turned my 
bicycle right round and jumped off. 

There was a tremendous crash. I 
remained on my feet, but my bicycle 
fell; the other cyclist rode straight 
into it, and fell in a heap on the road. 
I stood still and stared. I was so 
horrified that I could hardly believe 
my eyes. The Man slowly picked 
himself up and came towards me. He 
looked very pale in the moonlight, 
and a thin trickle of blood was 
running down from h's forehead. 

*: What in the world——” he began. 
It was too much. Worn ou: with my 
efforts, and aghast at what I had 
done, I burst into a flood of tears. 
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In an instant I was in his arms. 

“* My dear—my dear,” he implored, 
“don’t cry, please don’t cry. I’m 
not a bit hurt, really, it’s all right.”’ 

* Oh, I’m so stupid and so clumsy,”’ 
I sobbed, ‘‘ and now I’ve hurt you 
most dreadfully. I can ride quite well, 
but I always seem to be silly when 
you are by, and you must think me 
such an idiot! I was frightened when 
I heard you behind me, and that was 
silly, too.” 

** Indeed,”” he answered, “I think 
you are the bravest and the cleverest 
and the dearest little girl in the world, 
and the prettiest, too, even in a red 
cap! Sostop crying, and let me take 
you home.” 

He straightened my hat, and kissed 
me, and I felt much better. But an- 
other dreadful thing had happened. 
When we picked up the bicycles, we 
found that the bottle, which was in my 
saddle-pocket, was broken, and all the 
precious drops were spilled. I was 
horrified, but The Man (Dougias is 
his name) was quite cheerful about it. 

** Never mind,” he said; ‘“‘ when 
Aunt Margaret hears our news, she 
won't remember to have an attack.” 

And she didn’t! Wasn’t it clever 
of him to guess it ? We were dread- 
fully late getting back, as the bicycles 
were so bent that we had to walk 
neariy all the way. Uncle Charles 
was very surprised when he saw 
Douglas with me, and rather stiff at 
first, but when we explained, and 
Douglas introduced himself as Lord 
Douglas Hyde, Uncle behaved like a 
perfect dear, and so did both the 
aunts. The young lady at the 
Greyhound was quite nice about 
the bicycle, too. é 

The two wherries went together all 
the rest of the trip I really know 
quite a lot about sailing and sculling 
now, but I shall know more soon, as 
we are going to spend our honeymoon 
on board the “ White Heather.” 
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south-west stood under the 

great arch of the Orleans rail- 

way station in Paris. A rather 
sumptuous private car was attached 
to the end of it, and Adolph Gerard, 
a man who, Paris said, looked like 
Moliére, paced anxiously up and down 
the platform in front of the car, 
which was there because his money 
“paid for it. Gerard was manager of 
the Theatre Tragique, the company of 
which had been rehearsing the piay 
entitled ‘“*The Duc de Guise;” for 


"= 11.18 a.m. express for the 


which all Paris was eagerly waiting. 
The famous dramatist, Durand, it was 
said, had, in the construction of his 
play and the creation of his heroine, 


kept in mind the requirements of that 
imperious actress whose celebrity was 
world-wide, Madame Clement. 

There was an expression of worry 
on the manager’s face as he paced to 
and fro, with nervous glances now and 
then towards the door where a rail- 
way official stood examining the 
tickets of those who entered upon the 
platform. A young man of perhaps 
twenty-five descended -from the pri- 
vate car, and accosted the troubled 
manager. 

No sign of madame yet, father ? ” 
he asked. 

The older man shook his head, cast- 
ing a look up at the big station clock 
whose minute-hand was relentlessly 
approaching the figure three on the 
dial. ‘*No,” he said, mournfully, 
“she has not come, and in a very 
short time the doors will be closed.” 

“What are we to do,” continued 
he young man, “if she does not 
arrive ? Shall we go on to Blois 


without her, or shall we have this 
carriage detached and go by a later 
train?” 

“Oh, the Lord only knows!” ex- 
claimed the elder Gerard, raising his 
hands tragically above his head and 
letting them fall hopelessly to his 
sides. “It is a foolish business at 
best, this Blois tour, and now when 
we can so ill spare the time, when all 
Paris is on the gui vive, and we need 
every moment of our two months for 
preparation, what must this capri- 
cious woman do but hale us on a wild 
goose chase half across France. I 
have been thanking the fates that 
shé did not demand a special train, 
and now, when all arrangements are 
made, she has probably changed her 
mind, without even taking the trouble 
of informing us.” 

The railway officials were now, with 
loud voices, requesting intended pas- 
sengers to take their places in the 
train. The ticket-examiners were 
preparing to close the doors that led 
to the platform, when, at the very 
last moment, there sailed majestically 
past the portal official a tall woman 
well on in middle age, followed by a 
maid carrying wraps and other im- 
pedimenta. She made entrance as 
if the platform were a stage, and, 
indeed, the news of her presence 
spread electrically up and down, and 
many craned their necks to get a 
glimpse of her. 

“It is the great Madame Clement,” 
ran the word. 

Porters were obsequious to her, and 
the guards of the train touched their 
gold-laced caps to her in salutation 
as she passed, taking little notice of 
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them all. France had dethroned 
more than one queen, yet here was 
another who demanded and received 
universal adulation. 

The change in the manner of old 
Gerard was instantaneous. He ra- 
pidly approached the tragedienne, 
bowing and smiling and rubbing his 
hands one over the other. 

‘“* Ah, my good Gerard,” said the 
actress, “‘am I late ?”’ 

** Oh, no, Madame,” lied the mana- 
ger, fawning. “ There is ample time, 
and we have everything prepared 
for your comfort. Dejeuner will be 


served when you do us the honour to 
command it, any time you please 
between here and Blois, and I sincerely 
be to your liking, 


trust it will 
Madame.” 
The young man held the open door 
of the private carriage while his 
father, with cringing officiousness, 
assisted Madame Clement to enter. 
There were, in the lengthy com- 
partment, some half-dozen actors and 
actresses belonging to the company of 
which Madame was the star. They 
rose as she came in; she inclined her 
head with some hauteur towards them, 
and proceeded to arrange herself to 
her satisfaction, paying scant regard 
to the convenience of any of her 
travelling companions, an attitude to 
which everyone had long since become 
accustomed. Hardly was this accom- 
plished when the train drew out from 
the shadow of the station into the 
brilliant sunlight, and proceeded with 
ever increasing speed through the 
suburbs of Paris tgwards Orleans. 
The manager, his face wreathed in 
smiles, still rubbing his hands like a 
benignant grocer, said, addressing 
the assemblage: ‘‘ We have a beau- 
tiful day for our most charming ex- 
cursion; and for the little outing, 
which I hope we shall all enjoy, we 
have to thank Madame Clement. The 
Duc de Guise, as you are doubtless 
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aware, was murdered in the Chateau 
de Blois, second floor. It has been 
most opportunely suggested by 
Madame that it might be well for her 
leading associates to see the actual 
surroundings among which this tragic 
event took place. - While we are re- 
hearsing the play which the illustrious 
Durand has written, it has been 
wisely thought that if we view the 
scene where the culmination occurred, 
something of the spirit of the time 
may influence you, and thus——” 

““Oh, what superb nonsense you 
are talking, Father Gerard!” inter- 
rupted Madame Clement. “These 
poor creatures will act neither better 
nor worse for having seen the room in 
which- the murder was committed. 
It is my caprice that we go to Blois, 
and see you to it, Gerard, that the 
journals are informed of our excur- 
sion, and that paragraphs are inserted 
showing at what pains Madame Cle- 
ment is to bestow historical accuracy 
upon the dear silly public. But what 
is more to the purpose than bombastic 
speeches, open a bottle of champagne 
at once, and cause dejeuner to be 
served as speedily as may be. What 
time does thas train reach Blois ? ” 

‘** At two o’clock, Madame,” mur- 
mured the abject manager, effectually 
crushed. The younger Gerard writhed 
under the contumely which his father 
had to bear, but all were alike helpless 
in the august presence Of the feminine 
despot of the stage. 

Promptly at two o’clock, the ex- 
press drew up at the station of Blois. 
The distinguished company descended 
and the private car was uncoupled 
from the train, to be attached later 
to the “ Rapide” for Paris, which 
left Blois at twelve minutes after 
three, giving them, therefore, little 
more than an hour to view the castle, 
where, three centuries before, the Duc 
de Guise had been murdered, whil 
his brother, the cardinal, met a 
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similar fate the day after, at a spot 
but a few yards distant from the 
place where the previous tragedy had 
been enacted. 

At the foot of the grand circular 
stairway, the roof of which was de- 
corated with the salamanders of 
Francis I., the party met a tall and 
very beautiful young woman, who 
held in her hand a bunch of keys. 

“* We are desirous,” said the mana- 
ger to this queenly girl, “ of seeing 
through the chateau. Where should 
we apply for permission to do so?” 

““No permission is required,” re- 
plied the girl. ‘I shall be pleased 
to conduct you. Be so good as to 
follow me.” 

The girl preceded them up the 
winding stairway, when her footsteps 
were arrested by the commanding 
tones of Madame Clement’s voice. 

““ Stop, girl!’ she cried. “I have 


no wish to explore the various nooks 


and crannies of this wretched chateau. 
I desire you to take us at once to the 
rooms in which Henri le Balafré, Duc 
de Guise, was assassinated. We have 
no time to spare, and I bid you make 
haste.” 

The girl paused, her right foot on 
a step above the one on which her 
left rested, and she looked over her 
shoulder and down upon them with 
a glance and action that would have 
done credit to the great actress her- 
self. “If you will have the patience 
to follow me, Madame Clement, I 
shall lead you directly to those 
apartments.” 


** Ah,” cried the ancient manager, 


nervously rubbing his hands and 
speaking with affected gaiety. “‘ We 
are known, it seems, even in Blois.”’ 

“We ! ” cried the actress with great 
scorn. “I am known much farther 
afield, I trust, than this stupid little 
provincial town. Lead on, girl, and 
let us have less chatter.” 

They entered a large and lofty 
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apartment at the further end of which 
was a huge fireplace. 

“‘ Here,” said the beautiful girl, in- 
dicating the mantelpiece, “‘ Henry of 
Guise stood on the morning of Friday 
the 23rd of December, 1588. Out- 
side the rain was pouring, and the 
day was bitterly cold, so the Duke 
stood here and warmed himself, kick 
ing the burning logs and eating 
Brignoles plums. In different parts 
of the room, seated and standing, 
were members of the king’s council 
and numerous courtiers, for the hour 
was six in the morning, and no word 
had yet come from the king, whose 
bedchamber was the room adjoining, 
and entered by that door to my left. 
The Duke’s hat, cloak, and sword lay 
on the table. A messenger entered 
from the king’s apartment, and——”’ 

“In heaven’s name, hussy,” cried 
Madame Clement, “ are you going to 
have the impudence to recite to us 
the history of France ? Did you not 
hear my order? Show us quickly 
through the rooms.” 

The girl drew herself up with 
offended dignity, but made no reply. 
Her words had been commonplace 
enough, but her enunciation was so 
perfect and her few gestures so superb, 
that the effect of.such finished acting 
upon a company of actors had been 
instantaneous. The room, for the 
time being, seemed peopled with 
shades of the past, and the rich voice of 
the girl had held them all as by a spell. 

“TI beg your pardon, Madame,” 
ventured young Gerard, his face 
flushing, “ but we have ample time, 
and Mademoiselle has interested me , 
so much in the beginning of the story, 
that, I confess, I should like to hear 
it through to the end.” 

The unfortunate father of the over- 
bold young man gazed at him in 
mute, amazed beseechment,” and the 
great tragedienne turned upon him 
like an enraged tigress. 
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“How dare you ?” she cried. 

“Oh, Adolph, Adolph,” pleaded 
the father, “‘ apologize to Madame. 
You do not think what you are saying, 
my son.” 

‘*T willingly apologize to Madame,” 
‘eplied young Gerard, “ if I have said 
anything to give her offence. I merely 

ished to suggest that it is somewhat 
itile to come two hundred kilometers, 
- thereabout, from Paris in order 
» rush through these rooms as if we 
vere riders at the Hippodrome.” 

An expression of agony came upon 

ic face of his down-trodden father as 

e saw the effect of his son’s words 
upon the actress. What that tho- 
roughly angered woman might have 
said never will be known, for the girl 
already at the door leading out of the 
guard’s hall, spoke in a tone of calm 
and cutting clarity. 

“Will you be so condescending as 
to follow me into the king’s chamber ? 
My time is limited, and I can give 
only a certain amount of it to those 
who pass through these rooms. If you 
wish to engage in private discussions 
you can do so in the courtyard below, 
where doubtless other visitors are 
now waiting for me.” 

Madame Clement was so thunder- 
struck at the girl’s audacity that for a 
moment she was speechless, and be- 
fore she had collected her wits, the 
whole party was in the smaller room 
on the north front of the chateau, 
where ‘King Henry III. had slept. 
They were all deeply agitated, but 
pretended not to be so. They gazed 
about the room and through the 
windows at the street below, while 
their conductor stood silent like an 
offended goddess, and was about to 
precede them, without speaking, into 
the third room when Madame Clement 
addressed her in a voice trembling 
with anger. 

‘What happened in this room ? ” 
she cried. ‘‘ I would have you under- 
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stand that we are not here to be the 
victims of your rural sulkiness. Say 
your lesson, parrot.” 

“Madame,” replied the girl, “in 
the guard’s room I spoke, and you 
pat 2 commanded me to be silent. 
In the king’s chamber I am silent, 
and you rudely command me to 
speak. Madame, I find some diffi- 
culty in pleasing you.” 

“You impudent jade, how dare 
you so address yourself to me? 
Apparently you know to whom you 
speak, therefore speak respectfully.” 

“* Respect, Madame,” said the girl, 
“always commands respect. On the 
walls of this building are graven the 
words, ‘Liberty. Equality. Fra- 
ternity.’ I considered you my equal, 
Madame, until your language and 
your manner to me too clearly pro- 
claimed you my inferior; I cannot, 
therefore, regard you with feelings of 
fraternity, and I exercise my liberty 
in saying to you, that if you do not 
treat me with civility, I will lock the 
doors upon you and refuse to conduct 
you further.” 

“You vixen!” cried the actress. 
“IT shall make you suffer for this. 
The moment I return to Paris I shall 
see friends of mine in the government 
and have such a custodian as you are 
turned out into the streets, where 
you doubtless belong.” 

The girl laughed in rippling tones, 
rich and melodious, and unless one 
caught the flash of her beautiful eyes, 
the mistake might have been made 
that she was not angry. 

“There,” she said, pointing to a 
spot near the wall, “‘ the Duc de Guise 
fell and died, having fought his way 
covered with forty wounds, from the 
third room beyond. We now enter 
the adjoining chapel, where prayers 
were being said for the success of the 
crime.” 

To the great relief of the old manager 
there were no further hostilities until 
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the party found itself again in the 
courtyard. The manager, with a sigh 
of comfort, offered their conductor a 
piece of gold. 

“Stop!” cried Madame Clement. 
** You shall pay her exactly what the 
law allows, and nothing more. One 
franc-for each person.” 

“Madame is right,” replied the 
girl. “I will give you the change, 
Monsieur; I have it here in my 
pocket.” 

The old man held out his hand, 
and she counted the silver pieces into 
it. 

“ That is a franc too much, Made- 
moiselle,”’ said the manager. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“T refuse to accept a franc for 
Madame Clement. She has journeyed 


through the chateau as my guest, and 
I should like you to know, Madame, 
that all your interest with the govern- 
ment will not enable you in the least 


to injure me. I am a Parisian, like 
yourselves, at Blois for a_ short 
holiday. The old man who is cus- 
todian of the chateau knows nothing 
of my presence here, for he is bed- 
ridden through honourable wounds 
received in the service of his country ; 
it is his wife and daughter who 
usually conduct visitors through the 
chateau. I have taken their place to- 
day because they are absent at Seuvre, 
where the wife’s sister is ill. You 
may perhaps have power to injure 
this poor family, but I warn you that 
if you do, I have a brother on the 
staff of a leading Paris journal to 
whom I shall tell every word that has 
been spoken, and you, Madame Cle- 
ment, will wake one fine morning to 
find all Paris laughing at you and 
commenting on your bad manners. 
If I may modestly state my appre- 
hension, I fear a fickle world will say 
that for once Madame Clement met a 
more accomplished actress than her- 
self,” 
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Before any reply could be made, 
the girl, with a low bow that seemed 
to include the whole party, turned 
and fled rapidly up the stair. 

It was a sombre and silent pro- 
cession that walked to the railway 
station and entered the waiting car. 
The “ Rapide ” had not yet come in 
from the west. 

Father and son walked together 
up and down the platform, and the 
old man’s familiar action resembled 
the wringing of his hands. He 
was in a state of the deepest dejec- 
tion. 

“Oh, Adolph, Adolph,” he cried, 
“there will be much to pay for this 
day’s work. What are we to do? 
Oh, what are we to do?” 

“ There is plenty of time,”’ replied 
the young man, soothingly. “ Du- 
rand’s play cannot possibly come on 
for two months yet, and the Madame 
cannot break her contract with you 
until the run of the ‘ Princess Diabo- 
line ’ endg. Ifshe troubles you about 
the ‘ Duc de Guise,’ you can keep the 
‘Princess’ running and hold the 
Madame to her contract.” 

“It is easy enough to say that, 
Adolph, but you forget that I also am 
under contract to produce Durand’s 
tragedy.” 

“Nothing can be easier,” replied 
Adolph, jauntily. “There is the 
Theatre Apollon vacant. I should 
take that, if I were you, and so bring 
out Durand’s play.” 

“* But, my dear son,” objected the 
old man, “there isn’t a woman in 
my company except the Madame who 
can take the part of Catherine.” 

** Don’t trouble about that, father,” 
replied the son. “I have an actress 
in my eye for the part, who will burst 
upon Paris with all the brilliancy of a 
sky-rocket.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the old 
man eagerly. ‘‘ Whois she, Adolph ? 
Do I know her ?” 


> 
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“*MADEMOISELLE, THE PLEASURE OF ACCOMPANYING YOU WOULD BE CHEAP AT A THOUSAND FRANCS,” 


“You may have seen her, but I 
doubt if you know her.” 

As he spoke, the “ Rapide ’’ came 
thundering in, and the old man hur- 
ried towards the private car, the 
transient elation which he had felt 
when his son spoke of the new actress 
rapidly evaporating as he thought of 
his two hours’ journey with the dis- 
pleased queen of tragedy. 

“ Oh, Adolph,” he beseeched, “ you 
will apologize to her, my boy, for my 
And don’t mind anything she 
says, and don’t reply, if you do not 
wish to bring your father to an un- 
timely grave.” 


5 ike ? 


“I have a better plan than that, 
father,” said Adolph. “I will go on 
to Paris by a later train. You see, I 
am not in the cast, and it won’t 
matter. You can speak soothingly 
to the Madame, as is your custom, 
and throw all the blame on my 
shoulders. I should only be a mar- 
plot at best.” 

‘Well, perhaps there is wisdom in 
that,” mused the old man, entering 
the carriage. 

Adolph Gerard saw the “ Rapide ” 
disappear; then, with a laugh, he 
turned and walked again to the 
chateau. The girl with the keys 
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looked up as he approached the foot 
of the grand stairway, and she smiled 
without evifcing surprise at seeing him. 

“* Mademoiselle,” said Adolph, rais- 
ing his hat with the utmost courtesy. 
“would you do me the honour to 
conduct me to the room in which the 
Duc de Guise was assassinated ? ” 

“ With pleasure, Monsieur,” replied 
the girl, with a graceful inclination 
that would have been difficult to 
excel by the most stately lady in the 
land. “ The charge will be one franc,” 
and her merry laugh echoed in the 
old courtyard. 

“* Mademoiselle, I assure you the 
pleasure of accompanying you would 
be cheap at a thousand.” 

“Oh, it is quite plain,” she said to 
him over her shoulder, as she lightly 
mounted the stair, “that I have at 
last engaged in my proper avocation. 
If there were many tourists so gene- 
rous as you are, I might soon buy the 
castle itself from the government.” 

They were now in the guard’s hall. 

“'Yes,”’ he said, “‘if Madame Cle- 
ment did not use her influence to dis- 
possess you.” 

“What a dreadful woman ! ” cried 
the girl, with something almost re- 
sembling a shudder. “ And to think 
that up to this day I have worshipped 
her from afar!” 

“* She is a beast,” said Adolph, with 
conviction, “‘ and must keep everyone 
round her in terror or she is not 
happy.” 

“But a great actress,” sighed the 
girl. 

“You have seen her on the stage, 
then ?” 

“Oh, often, and always nearly 
cried my eyes out.” 

“That did not interfere with their 
I never saw 


flashing fire to-day. 
anything more magnificent,” cried the 
enthusiastic young man, looking the 
admiration he felt. 

The girl veiled the brilliants under 
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discussion, and fixed her gaze on the 
floor that the Duc de Guise had 
trodden when he departed on his fatal 
missio2. 

“The elderly gentleman is your 
father, is he not, and manager of the 
Theatre Tragique? I have often 
heard of him, but never saw him 
before. I did not think so distin- 
guished a man could be so cowed and 
browbeaten by any woman.” 

“Alas,” replied the young man, 
with a sigh, “‘ we are all the victims of 
some woman, if not in one way, then 
in another. My name,” he con- 
tinued, “‘is Adolph Gerard. May I 
have the happiness of learning yours, 
Mademoiselle ? ” 

“Pauline Ducharme,” she ans- 
wered, looking up at him. “But I 
thought, Monsieur Geiard, that you 
came to study ancient history, and 
not to learn anything so modern as 
my undistinguished name.” 

“It need not remain undistin- 
guished,” he cried, with enthusiasm. 
‘“*T am sure you are an actress.” 

“‘ My friends have flattered me by 
calling me so: I had a small part at 
the Theatre Apollon until it closed, 
then I came here to rest and study. 
Monsieur Gerard, I shall be perfectly 
frank with you. This morning a 
white dove with a leaf in its beak 
alighted for a moment on my window- 
sill. I had been praying to my saint 
for success, and when I saw the bird, 
I knew that my chance would come 
to-day. A dove brought back a 
branch to the ark to show that the 
waters had abated. When I saw 
Madame Clement this morning, my 
heart leaped with joy, and I said to 
myself, my chance is coming from the 
hands of a woman I have adored ever 
since I was a iittie girlk But when 
you spoke, Monsieur, I knew it was to 
come through you. I was waiting for 
you at the foot of the stair when you 
returned.” 
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“JT had hoped,” said the young 
man, in a plaintive tone, “ that your 
lesire to see me return might be 
partly personal, as well as theatrical.” 

The girl laughed brightly, and 
looked frankly into his eager eyes. 
‘If that were true,”’ she said, “‘ you 
‘ould not expect me to confess it. 
Therefore let us leave the personal 
‘iement to take care of itself, and turn 
uur minds entirely towards the actor 
and the actress and not towards the 
nan and the woman. I know you 
are an actor, for I have seen you play, 
although you are not in the present 
‘ast at the Theatre Tragique. You 

ave your foot on the boards, and the 
hole world lies before you. I want 
you to extend a hand to me, and help 
to a position on the stage. If I 
cannot maintain it, then let me sink ; 
all I want is my chance.” | 

\s the girl said this she seemed to 

row ip stature, tall as she was. Her 


‘oice rang with a confidence that con- 
firmed the young man’s opiaion of her 
histrionic abilities, and little as his 


imagination needed spur, he saw 
before him a woman who could ade- 
quately impersonate the Catherine 
into whose actual apartments below 
led the narrow winding secret stair- 
way near which they stood. 

“ You shall have your chance,” he 
cried. ‘* Durand has written a great 
play called ‘ The Duc de Guise.’ He 
has taken some liberties with history, 
and Catherine, the queen, is the 
heroine. Madame Clement has been 
blowing hot and cold for months past 
about her. I am tired of Madame’s 
attitude myself, and my father’s 
reason is tottering Durand has fled 
to the country. Yesterday, Madame 
was all for the play, and nothing 
would do but my father must get a 
private car_to bring her and part of 
the company to Blois. I don’t know 
why they assassinated the Duc de 
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Guise, but if he made himself half so 
objectionable as Madame Clement, I 
can find it in my heart to forgive his 
murderers. Madame‘hasn’t changed 
her mind for twenty-four hours, so 
a revolution is due. You live in 
Blois, Mademoiselle ; may I venture 
to ask your address? ” 

“I live with my father, No. 16, 
Rue de Tours.” 

“Very well,” said Adolph, noting 
down the number and street. “I 
will go to Paris at once, and if things 
are as I hope to find them, I shall 
briefly console my father, then return 
here, bringing with me a copy of the 
play. Old Durand takes the Figaro 
wherever he is, so I shall put an 
advertisement in that paper which he 
alone will understand. When he com- 
municates with me, I shall induce him 
to come to Blois and coach you in 
your part.” 

“But may not Monsieur Durand 
object to so unknown a person as I 
taking the leading part in his great 

lay ?” 

“ Object ? Oh, no! How little you 
understand the conceit of the success- 
ful dramatic author; it quite equals 
that of Madame Clement herself. This 
is why my poor father is ground be- 
tween them. Durand fully believes 
his play would be a success if it were 
acted by chimney-sweeps. And now, 
adieu, Mademoiselle. I must return 
by slow train to Paris.” 

For: an account of La Pauline’s 
tremendous success in Durand’s now 
celebrated play, the reader is referred 
to files of the Parisian papers of that 
year. So well did Mademoiselle 
Ducharme enact the love scenes of 
the drama with Monsieur Adolph 
Gerard, that they seemed to have 
carried their respective parts into 
private life, for the same journals 
uave related that they began their 
wedding journey at Tours. 
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H. G. WELLS—IMAGINATIVE 
SCIENTIST 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


I. 

R. H. G. WELLS is quite a 
M modern product. He is the 
self-conscious meeting place 
of many ideas which are 
constantly combining and recombin- 
ing in more or less vivid affirmations 
of a faith which is fertile and 
surprising. All these surprises, 
however, are brilliant, clever, and 
above all entertaining. Like his 
fellow Fabian Mr. Bernard Shaw, he 
is an egotist, but his egotism ex- 
presses itself in quite a different way 
from that of the latter. Mr. Wells 
rarely talks about himself directly, 
rather does he talk about his ideas, 
his philosophy, as if these were 
things apart from his own person- 
ality. He broods -over them like 
a hen over its chickens, and every 
now and then displays anxieties and 
doubts, as a deceived hen might 
display on suddenly seeing her brood 

develope aquatic tendencies. 

The method of Bernard Shaw is 
almost the opposite to this. He 
talks about himself and unblush- 
ingly justifies his ideas with his 
personality, thereby creating the cor- 
rect homogeneous effect. G. K. 
Chesterton says somewhere, that 
one can lie in bed and hear Wells 
grow. This is quite true: no living 
writer makes us so conscious of his 
growth. This growth, however, 
does not necessarily involve change 
ot position. Rather is it a kind 
of exfoliation. Wells grows like 
a tree, like an evergreen, by a 
process of expansion. Or, to change 
the metaphor, his mind is like 


a planet rotating about the solar 
system of his own ideas, and at the 
same time revolving upon its own 
axis, so that every turn gives it a 
fresh view ot the central idea. It is 
Wells’ constant interest in this chang- 
ing scene, which makes his work so 
delightful. 

Fundamentally the-centre of the 
Wellsian system is precisely the same 
now as it was in 1895 when a new 
planet swam into our ken by the 
publication of that masterly com- 
position “‘ The Time Machine.” That 
book was the result ot a formula 
which has been used in the produc- 
tion of each of his succeeding scien- 
tific romances. Wells developed 
early a scientific habit of mind; 
he first came up to London as a 
student at the Normal School of 
Science, where his natural scientific 
tendency was drilled and system- 
atised with the intention of bringing 
him up tothe accepted standard of a 
first class scientist. 

This, as we know to our advan- 
tage, did not happen. Wells’ 
imagination was too much for the 
Normal] School of Science; and al- 
though he took a degree, he never in 
reality, became a scientist ; he became 
a writer — an artist. But as a 
matter of fact, he never lost his 
scientific habit of mind. It is there 
to this day, as those who follow 
his tales of aerial battle and 
magic foodstuffs know so well. But 
added to this scientific sense there 
is that other sense—the artist’s sense 
of vision. Wells, instead of allowing 
science to dominate him, has made 
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science the handmaid of a particu- 
larly lively imagination. And the 
formula at the back of his scientific 
romances is a combination of these 
two qualities. He gives his theme a 
normal scientific basis, then extends 
it into the realms of fancy. 

“The Time Machine” is a good 
example of this method. In this tale 
he carefully observes the facts ot our 
social conditions and he notices, as 
Karl Marx before him noticed, what 
would seem to be the tendency of the 
means of ease and luxury to fall into 
the hands of one section of the people, 
whilst the remaining section had to 
toil and struggle for the merest 
necessaries of life. Karl Marx, in his 
role of political economist, generalised 
years before from these facts, that 
society must, under the existing 
capitalist system, more and more 
augment this differentiation of classes, 
with the result that, with the growth 
of the class consciousness of the 
toiling section, a state of war would 
come about—the Class War which 
would end in the workers seizing the 
means of wealth and administering 
them for the welfare of all. 

Karl Marx was as imaginative in 
his deductions as H. G. Wells, the 
only difference is that he was neither 
such an artist nor did Le permit his 
imagination to go so far. It is per- 
haps impossible to say at what point 
science reaches the frontiers of the 
imaginative realm. One thing is 
certain, however, and that is, the 
scientist cannot wholly do without 
the imaginative faculty. It is highly 
probable, if we could only analyse 
the beginnings of scientific ideas, 
that the great discoveries of science 
—such as the law of gravitation and 
the theory of evolution—were in the 
earliest stages concepts of the imagi- 
nation. 

Wells being an artist then, was 
able to make the necessary scaffolding 


for his dreams. So, starting where 
Karl Marx did, he gradually increases 
the gap between the two hypotheti- 
cal classes, ignoring the revolutionary 
possibilities of a class war, which the 
mere scientist could not afford to do, 
until in the illimitable future, he 
gives us an amazing picture of a 
class segregation so complete as to 
have produced two distinct races. 
The one dainty and delicate, living 
playfully for ease and love, without 
labour and without care save tear of 
the other class ; the other brutalised 
by long centuries of degrading toil, 
and living in an underground world 
of dim passages and the clangour of 
machines. They have large Juminous 
eyes which, cat-like, probe the dark, 
and at night time they come to the 
surface of the earth and prey horribly 
upon the dainty upper classes. 

This era in the earth’s history is 
reached by an ingenious person who 
has pondered much upon ideas of 
dimension, and ultimately concluding 
that the fourth dimension is in time, 
constructs a time machine and rides 
into futurity. This journey into the 
future is described with an imagina- 
tive power unsurpassed in any of 
Wells’ later works. And it is an 
excellent example of his method of 
building an imaginative structure 
upon a scientific basis. 


He speaks 
of the peculiar sensation of time- 
travelling, of how, by pulling a lever, 
the traveller sees night following day 
* like the flapping of a black wing ” 
and the “sun hopping across the 


sky’ every minute, and every 
minute marking a day.” 

“Then in the intermittent dark- 
ness, I saw the moon spinning swiftly 
through her quarters from new to 
full, and had a faint glimpse of the 
circling stars. Presently, as I went 
on, still gaining velocity, the palpi- 
tation of night and day merged into 
continuous greyness; the sky took 
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on a wonderful deepness ,of blue, a 
splendid luminous colour like that of 
twilight ; the jerking sun became a 
streak of fire, a brilliant arch in 
space ; the meon, a fainter fluctuating 
band ; and I could see nothing of the 
stars, save now and then a bright 
circle flickering in the blue. 

‘The landscape was misty and 
vague. I saw trees. growing ‘and 
changing like puffs of vapour: 
how brown, now green; they 
gtew, spread, shivered, and passed 
away. I saw huge buildings rise 
up faint and fair, and pass like 
dreams. The whole 
the earth seemed changed—melting 
and flowing under my eyes... 
Presently I noted that the sunbelt 
swayed up and down, from solstice 
to solstice, in a minute or less, and 
that, consequently, my pace was 
Over a year a minute; and minute 
by minute the white snow flashed 
across the world, and vanished, and 
was followed by the bright, brief 
green of spring.” 


surface of. 


And so on, the story culminating 
in that dim future, eight hundred 
thousand years hence, past the age 
of the cannibals, when the heat of 
the sun has failed, and the weary 
earth is a desert of ice in a twilight 
world, whose sole inhabitant is a 
huge crab-like creature with mon- 
strous tentacles—the Caliban of a 
sun-forgotten waste. 

This process of constructing new 
worlds upon a basis of facts, of taking 
a plain fact and making it grow into 
whatever wonder the fancy may 
conceive, is behind all of the scien- 
tific romances of Wells. In “ The 
Food of the Gods ” it is perhaps less 
scientific and less plausible ; this is 
worth noting, because it is not so 
much the imaginative side of these 
stories that is convincing, but the 
fact that the imaginative structure 
is built upon a foundation of science. 
But the other stories are more con- 
vincing than fact: stranger, yet more 
plausible than truth. It is always 
possible for the events in these tale 
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to happen because the writer is so 
scrupulous about his first hypotheses. 
But he does not give them to you as 
hypotheses, but as facts. The con- 
summate art, the artfulness with 
which he plays the confidence trick 
upon his readers at the point where 
he takes them over the quicksands 


that lie between fact and fancy, 


amounts to genius. 
One remembers in this instance the 


clever way in which the novelist dis- 
poses of his Martians in ‘ The War of 
the Worlds,” after they have wreaked 
as much ruin as the story can stand. 
He plays upon the scientific idea of 
survival by resistance. The Martians 
come from a planet which has no 
disease germs. Consequently the 
uncanny planetary visitors, never 
having had to resist disease, are an 
easy prey to the energetic bacilli 
of Mother Earth. And after all our 
means of defence against them have 
done their best and failed, our ancient 
enemy, disease, becomes our ally for 
once and brings about the destruction 
our science of war failed to_ do. 
Similarly in the same book, Mr. Wells 
disposes of that other visitant from 
Mars, the Red Weed. This plant 
coming from the dry atmosphere of 
that planet, indulges in an orgy of 
growth in our humid climate. It 
dams the Thames and causes devas- 
tating floods in the adjoining valleys, 
it creeps over buildings, completely 
shrouding them in its red leaves 
until its abnormal powers of growth 
finally act as a check and it ultimately 
dies of its own excess—of over popu- 
lation. 

Once having done this success- 
fully a novelist can do what he likes 
with his imagination, so long as he 
keeps his details in structural accord 
with his original facts. Wells seems 
to have been born with this gift. He 
did not grow into it. It is an 
accomplishment in “The Time 


Machine.” It is quite convincing in 
“The Island of Dr. Moreau.” and 
“The War of the Worlds,” in “ The 
First Men in the Moon,” “ The In- 
visible Man,” and “‘ When the Sleeper 
Wakes,”” not to mention the thrilling 
matter-of-factness of many of the 
short stories, several of which being 
equal to anything he has done, and 
one or two ranking with the best 
short stories in the language, 

It is the convincing quality of 
these stories which is mainly respon- 
sible for their place on the plane of 
adult fiction. ‘Jules Verne dealt with 
similar» themes, but he Never, in 
England at least, succeeded in 
winning the attention of any but 
schoolboys. It is doubtful if Wells 
is read at all by youths; he is the 
Jules Verne of grown-ups. One 
reason for this is that he is more con- 
vincing, the other that he is more of 
a philosopher. Jules Verne was 
interested in the problem of things, 
H. G. Wells is interested in the 
problem of man. To Jules Verne 
men were pawns, they were almost 
unnecessary, to Wells they are 
the most important pieces in the 
game, and -in spite of his air- 
ships and his handling-machines, his 
main concern is for the effect ot his 
super-scientific changes upon the 
ways cf men. 

II. 

The senses of fact and fancy are 
constantly active in the art of 
Wells and very often in open con- 
flict. But in spite of his overweaning 
sense of fact, which ever impels him 
towards almost an apotheosis of 
science, he is fundamentally a story- 
teller. The love of tales for their 
own sake is deeply embedded in his 
nature. The world for him is a story- 
book, and all the men and women 
merely fairy tales. He resembles 
Robert Louis Stevenson in this res- 
pect. And like the author of 
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‘ Treasure Island,” Wells is a careful, 
almost a punctilious stylist. Heis a 
mighty hunter of phrases and would 
Iay the dictionary waste in his 
hunt for unique words. 

His sentences are like finely clad 
persons who peacock themselves upon 
their appearance. They strut. They 
also possess little mannerisms, curious 
little turns, of which they are apt to 
boast. They belong to the realm of 
conscious art and practically remind 
one of the skill and care which has 
made them what they are. They 
are dandified sentences wearing their 
conceits like epaulettes or feathers. 
One could imagine Mr. Wells step- 
ping back from one of his highly 
finished periods, as Whistler was 
wont to do before his canvases, and 
saying “ Amazing !” 

His method of telling a story is 
ingratiating. He does not spring it 
upon you suddenly, but leads you 


up to it by easy stages, by gradually 
raising the slides, like an operator of 
a magic lantern, until the full theme 
is revealed. At other times he is 
like a genial lecturer who; although 
not quite certain of his audience’s 
intelligence, gives it the credit of 


possessing imagination. “ You must 
figure to yourselves,” he has a habit 
of saying, and then comes one of his 
immaculate descriptions in all the 
pride of its polished phraseology, 
until a point is reached when it would 
seem words were inadequate, and 
a row of dots appears along which the 
teader’s imagination can _ disport 
Steelf 5 

The effect of this manner is to 
create in one’s mind an idea of exacti- 
tude, a particular care as to detail, 
a refining “‘ process,” to use one of 
his pet words, which in the end 
becomes almost a primness. Wells 
is never vulgar, he has a discon- 
certing horror of vulgarity. This 
expresses itself in his prose, in that 


conscious pride of which I have 
spoken; but it also leads to the 
elimination of everything in his 
writings in the nature of superfluous 
ornament or flourish. His style, 
though dandified, is not loud, it never 
raises its voice, its purple patches are 
subdued, they are mauve and dove- 
grey, it is the Beau Brummell of 
prose. 

Wells’ self-consciousness often turns 
his novels into criticisms of conduct. 
(His shorter stories are more in the 
nature of stories for stories’ sake.) 
As a novelist his outlook upon life 
reminds one of Charles Dickens, but 
his range is narrower. He has at 
least one advantage over Dickens: he 
never attempts what he cannot do. 
He is too conscious an artist for 
that. He is an example of the 
dictum that true genius comes out 
in working within limits. Wells, 
like Dickens, knows those social 
drudges the lower-middle class, the 
small traders and their dependants. 
But, unlike Dickens, he gives one the, 
impression of being ashamed of them 

He has a nice faculty for laying 
bare their little foibles, their pitiful 
vanities, andsmallambitions. ‘‘ Love 
and Mr. Lewisham,” “‘ The Wheels of 
Chance,” and “ Kipps,” his three 
novels-proper, are full of a keen in- 
sight into such things. But under all 
his satire, there is genuine concern 
for the finer qualities of his people. 
One laughs at the amiable vanities 
of Hoopdriver and Kipps, but all the 
time one is forced to feel that they 
are very nearly related to one’s own 
precious weaknesses. But Wells 
reserves his deepest pity for the 
domestic “ slavey ” and her big sister, 
the most tragical figure in our civi- 
lisation, the mother-drudge: the 
careworn woman who spends her life 
grubbing about an impoverished 
home in a mean street, with uncertain 
health, uncertain pay, and no future. 
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In such books he is following his 
true vocation as artist. As the 
student, critic, and interpreter of 
certain phrases of lower-middle class 
life, he is supreme among modern 


‘writers. So supreme that one be- 


grudges every deviation on his part 
from this work. Yet here we come 
in contact with the complex nature 
of his genius. Wells is not finally an 
artist, he is a man with a mission. 
He is a lover of order. His hatred 
of vulgarity reaches out to a hatred 
of the vulgarity of unseemly social 
conditions, of the vulgar display of 
idle riches no less than the vulgar 
acquiescence of laborious poverty. 

Each succeeding scientific romance 
and novel betrays his growing irri- 
tation with such things. He was 
always conscious of them, but in his 
earlier books he was conscious of them 
largely from the spectacular point of 
view. Later he came to think out 
ways of giving our social chaos the 
magic yet practical touch that would 
create order. At first he experimented 
with the almost immediately practical 
issues which might reasonably be 
expected to follow modern in- 
ventions in locomotion and similar 
things, and he published his con- 
clusions in that suggestive volume 
** Anticipations.” Since then the 
growth of his ideas from separate 
and individual schemes to complete 
social organisms, has made of him 
the first of living Utopists. _ 


Ill. 

Somewhere between the issues of 
“ Anticipations”” and “‘ Mankind in 
the Making,” Wells became a 
Socialist. In 1903 he avowed his 
new faith by joining the Fabian 
Society. All the distributed satire, 
invective and social criticism of his 
novels were concentrated in the 
practical endeavour to reorganise 
society on a newer and less wasteful 


foundation. And quite naturally he 
afrives at this conclusion by the 
pressure upon his imagination of 
the numerous depressing incidents of 
our poverty-ridden age. Nowhere 
does he state his case, agd inciden- 
tally the working of the scientific 
imagination, better than in the essay 
called “ This Misery of Boots,” con- 
tributed first to “ The Independent 
Review,” in 1905, and afterwards 
reprinted by the Fabian Society as 
a tract. 

‘ Socialism was inevitable to a man 
of Wells’ temperament. You can 
feel it tugging at his coat-tails in 
most of his books. His earlier studies 
in experimental sociology were not 
avowedly socialistic. But through- 
out “ Anticipations” and “‘ Man- 
kind in the Making,” the demands 
made upon the state and the social 
consciousness of the people were so 
great as inevitably to impel him 
into collectivism, if not into the 
larger freedom of Socialism. The 
New Republicanism of “‘ Mankind in 
the Making,” although in the first 
instance based upon the will of a 
finer social type, whose life shall be 
saturated with conscience and disci- 
pline, and who shall be ruled by 
duties and “a certain ritual,”’ looks 
to the increase of this type until 
ultimately it shall embrace the whole 
state. The volume is an essay 
in the cultivation of social psycho- 
logy. 

The final position of this phase 
of Wells’ growth towards Socialism 
is recorded in “A Modern Utopia,” 
which is a picture of the ideas in 
the two previous volumes as a going 
concern. He has adopted the imagi- 
native method of his scientific 
romances, and extended the theories 
and tendencies of his studies to 
“Utopia.” “Anticipations” and 
“Mankind in the Making,” are the 
bricks and mortar out of which he 
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has built his ideal kingdom—or rather 
republic. 

““A Modern Utopia,” depicts a 
state based upon a code of privileges 
which aim at the administration of 
affairs for the welfare of all. The 
government is in the hands of the 
New Republicans of ‘“ Mankind in 
the Making,” who have become an 
order of Samurai, living a life’ of 
exalted discipline and service. The 
social system of this Utopia is what 
might be called class-socialism. It is 
the organisation of humanity into 
a series of four grades, in keeping 
with certain observable psychological 
tendencies. 

At the bottom of the social scale 
there are those people who are by 
nature morally deficient ; these are 
graded as the Base. Next to them 
are that vast host of honest folk who 
are incapable of initiative but willing 
to be instructed and directed; these 
are called the Dull, and with the Base 
Class they form the Lower Classes. 
There are two higher classes. The 
Kinetic Class, composed of the prac- 
tical administrative people, and the 
Poietic or people of ideas. The 
last is the highest of all. The 
Samurai are a patrician class drawn 
from the two upper classes by per- 
sonal worthiness and examination. 
And just as it is possible for the 
Kinetics or Poietic to become 
Samurai, society is so arranged as 
to make a constant movement pos- 
sible of the lower classes to the higher, 
and of all classes to finer states of 
social life. 

[he greatest privileges in “A 
Modern Utopia” are awarded to the 
higher class@s. whose members are 
expected to bear the greater social 
responsibilities. There is no poverty, 
and labour and industry are carried 
on under a system of perfect organisa- 
tion. All the material dreams of 
“ Anticipations”” are actual facts, 
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just as the psychological dreams of 
‘“* Mankind in the Making ”’ are facts. 
“*A Modern Utopia” is a vision of 
a completed human growth, it is 
mankind not in the making, but made. 
It is the dream of a country in which 
the most powerful men act from 
generous and unselfish motives, ac- 
cording to a given recipe ; it is life 
by formula, as against life by instinct. 

From this systematic vision Wells 
turns to a dream of a fuller free- 
dom ; and, in “In the Days of the 
Comet,” he abandons system and 
principle and gives us a picture of 
a world grown young again. He 
takes the world as we know it, the 
struggling anxious world of commer- 
cial effort, and by the magic sweep of 
a comet’s tail he inspires it with an 
immaculate goodwill towards all men, 
expressing itself in a serene and 
beautiful communism. All men are 
equal, and all are happy. Poverty 


and the diseases, spiritual and physical 


which poverty and the fear of 
poverty bring in their train are no 
more. Commercial strife and the 
waste of competition are at an end. 
A wonderful picture is given of the 
dawn of this new era, and of how men 
set about destroying every vestige of 
the ugly past, and then remoulding 
the world nearer to the desires of 
hearts and minds that are free 
for ever from the tyranny of private 
ambition. 

One is inclined to believe that at 
one time Wells had faith in the 
possibility of a change of heart that 
might make such dreams suddenly 
practicable. But in his latest phase 
his Utopism is a pious belief, a dream 
for Sundays. Utopia is something 
we may hope for as a reward of long 
years of training in worthy citizen- 
ship : a target for our faith, an ideal, 
but not a practical scheme. Nothing 
short of a visit of Martians or the 
sweep of a Comet’s tail, could make 
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us suddenly realise our common 
humanity so clearly as to impel us to 
inaugurate for ourselves the kingdom 
of Heaven upon Earth. 

The formula which turned Wells’ 
science into romance and_ his 
sociology into a modern Utopia, has 
at length been directed to actual 
social affairs, and it would turn 
these into Socialism. Its method of 
manipulating tendencies and pro- 
cesses is practically the same. Wells 
has become a practical Utopist. 
But he is not going to shatter the 
world to bits and then remould it 
nearer to his heart’s desire. He is 
going to build his new world gradually 
brick by brick, street by street, town 
by town, until the old world is 
crowded out. 

As a Socialist, he believes in educa- 
tional and constitutional methods 


of propaganda, and in spite of the 


fact that he uses the word “ revolu- 
tion,” he is a revolutionist only 
in the sense of that word meaning 
change. He repudiates anything in 
the nature of sudden social changes 
by means of insurrection. In “ New 
Worlds for Old,” his most recent 
book, and the one in which he sets 
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forth his full Socialistic faith, he 
adopts the propagandist methods of 
the Fabian Society. That is to say 
he would teach the ideas of Socialisia 
and at the same time use whatever 
parliamentary, municipal, or other 
authorised administrative means for 
the practical application of those 
ideas. 

He looks to the growth of the 
sense of service, what he = calis 
“ goodwill,” as the motive power 
behind the movement towards 
Socialism. 

Its basis should be sensitive and 
conscious recognition of the claims 
of the future. We must build for 
the future, we must look upon life 
as a garden that can be trained and 
cultivated. That really is the spirit 
in which H.G. Wells approaches the 
question of applied Socialism. He 
is a social puritan demanding a 
clean, and orderly citizenship ; his 
practical politics are a constant 
concern for, and the fullest possible 
application of the most vital means 
of promoting cleanliness, health and 
decency in mind and body, and 
seemliness and good taste in the build- 
ing of the city. 





UNREGENERATE CHAMPNEYS: A 
BRIEF FOR CONVENTIONALITY 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


lilustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


Strafford who planted the seed 

of suggestion in Champneys’ 

mind. She had made some 
soothing remark to her patient, and 
he, in his fretful, convalescent state 
recognised that she was merely hu- 
moring him. He was irritated that 
she should hold him in such childish 
estimation, and it was while silently 
denouncing the nurse as a humbug 
that his introspection began. 

Champneys had been very ill, so 
ill that his friends had begun to 
enumerate his good qualities; even 
the doctors had given up hope of his 
recovery when, all at once, he began 
to rally and, in the seclusion of his 
sick-room, in a. nursing home in 
Brook Street, he became engrossed in 
the task of seeking out and arraigning 
his many faults of character. This 
occupation made him so gentle that 
Nurse Strafford augured the worst. 
Nevertheless, her patient steadily im- 
proved, although his constant em- 
ployment was analysing his every 
inotive of action, testing principles 
and criticising their effect on his life. 
Champneys’ near approach to the 
valley of shadows had given him a 
startling clearness of vision, and as he 
lay, with white sunken’ cheeks and 
closed eyes, he made many resolu- 
tions regarding the life he had been 
permitted to continue. 

Austen Champneys was a bachelor, 
aged thirty ; his financial position was 
igreeably comfortable; his habits 
were correct, and, in short, he was an 


) Strattord who p it was Nurse 


acceptable member of society. He 
was aware that his meditated attitude 
of conduct and character would be 
difficult to practise, but he meant to 
be exacting with himself, and if he 
persisted he would succeed in leading 
a life of rectitude, even in the midst 
of conventionality. 

During his slow progress towards 
health, Champneys rehearsed his posi- 
tion. He would not offend by any 


noisy clamour of his intentions, even 
in his zeal he meant to be reasonable, 
but he was firm in his resolution that 
he would never juggle with the truth, 


or depart in any degree from the rigid 
path of integrity. 

It was drawing near the end of the 
season, the week after Ascot, when 
Champneys was permitted to return 
to his chambers in St. James’s Street. 
He had appeared a few times at his 
Club, and one morning was riding in 
the Row, when he was startled by a 
voice, as from a dream, addressing 
him : 

“T am so pleased to see you out 
again, Mr. Champneys,” the speaker 
said, in charmingly modulated tones. 

Champneys half-turned his spirited 
chestnut mare, and met the half- 
turned white-stockinged bay on which 
sat the lady who had spoken. He 
felt the colour mount to his face as he 


‘raised his hat, but, to be precise,‘it 


was not with emotion at the en- 
counter, but the sudden memory of a 
former attitude of his towards the 
speaker that flooded his consciousness, 
as well as coloured his countenance. 
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“How do you do, Lady Helen ?” 
he said, .in some confusion ;° then he 
added quickly, “ Nd need to ask that, 
though, one may see that you do 
very well indeed.” 

Lady Helen laughed pleasantly. 

*“* Jack mentioned that he saw you 
yesterday at the Club, and I believe 
mamma has sent you a card for to- 
night,” she said. 

“* Delighted, I assure——”’ Champ- 
neys stopped so suddenly that Lady 
Helen fancied he had recalled some 
previous engagement, but he only 
added: “I am not allowed out yet— 
that is, at any serious function ; but 
if you will permit me to call to- 
morrow, or whenever I may have the 
opportunity of finding you at home, 
I shall be very glad.” 

‘““ We must, of course, give way to 
the powers that have restored you to 
your friends,” the girl said brightly ; 
then she added, more seriously : 


‘“ We are usually at home after five, 
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Mr. Champneys. 

“Then I shall give myself the 
pleasure of taking a cup of tea with 
you to-morrow.” 

““Mamma will be pleased,”’ said the 
girl, herself looking the picture of 
pleased anticipation. 

“ If you are going on we might ride 
together,” he suggested, completely 
turning the chestnut. 

As he rode at her side Lady Helen 
was vivacious and amusing; she 
brought him up-to-date in the events 
of their circle. Champneys listened 
and wondered how much was genuine 
in her manner, and how much due to 
social conventionality ; he was un- 
able to decide, for he was puzzled at 
his own surging memories, ‘and after 
he left her in Grosvenor Square, 
riding meditatively back to the Park, 
he concluded that he must have been 
very ill indeed to have so completely 
forgotten Lady Helen Dalrymple. Of 
course, he had never been in love with 


her, or it couldn’t have happened. 
He recalled the number of houses 
where they had been—rather con- 
spicuously, he now thought—fellow- 
guests, and it became clear to him that 
others must have noticed his pre- 
ference for her society. In the light 
of his recent self-searchings and re- 
solutions, he compared his former 
attitude and his later forgetfulness, 
and was deeply conscience-smitten ; 
before he returned from his ride he 
determined, in all fairness, to give 
Lady Helen an early opportunity of 
refusing him. At intervals he con- 
tinued his mental reiteration that he 
had never been in love, but decided 
that the offer of his hand was. the 
lady’s due, when he would make a 
clean sweep with his conscience. 

Champneys was of the class of 
bachelor that prudent mammas re- 
gard as desirable, from the fact that 
he was heir to Lord Hilsborough’s 
title and estate. When he was shown 
into the drawing-room in Grosvenor 
Square on the following afternoon, 
he was somewhat perturbed; he 
was also anxious to acquit himself 
honourably, and, above all, truthfully. 
It never occurred to him that Lady 
Helen might accept the offer that, as 
a mere matter of principle, he was 
about to make. 

Lady Helen rose on his entrance 
and advanced to meet him, whicli he 
thought extremely gracious. 

‘‘“Mamma will be here presently,” 
she said. ‘“‘She has been lunching 
with friends at the Carlton. 
Mamma talks a good deal, you 
remember, Mr. Champneys, and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she were 
late.” Lady Helen said this in a 
friendly, one-of-the-family sort of 
way. ‘Sugar ?” she inquired, smil- 
ing up at him from the tea-table, and 
if Champneys had not been at such 
trouble to assure himself that he 
was not in love, he would have 
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realised the danger of becoming so. 
Now he was merely engrossed with 
what he meant to do, and did not 
admit his beautiful vis-a-vis into his 
heart—at least, he thought he did 
not; yet as he stood before her he 
would have furnished an. excellent 
study for the about-to-declare-him- 
self, but none-too-assured lover. He 
took his cup and sat down near Lady 
Helen, and they chatted for some 
time on indifferent subjects. The 
girl was quick to perceive that one of 
life’s moments had arrived, yet they 
continued to chat on commonplace 
events of the day; nevertheless, 
voice, attitude, expression, revealed, 
mutual pleasure in this renewal of 
friendship. 

Presently Champneys, with a brief 
inward rehearsal of his principles, 
began : 

‘‘ Lady Helen, I am going to speak 
to you on a subject of personal in- 
terest to me; indeed, I have thought 
at times that the interest might pos- 
sibly be mutual. I will say at the 
beginning that I shall permit no en- 
thusiasm, or accepted habit of speech 
to carry me beyond the limit of exact 
truth. Simple honesty and sincerity 
is the guide to all my actions, especi- 
ally in this matter.” He paused and 
drew a light, though ‘long, breath of 
relief; his listener gazed at him 
wonderingly, but remained silent. 

“You perhaps noticed my— 
my preference for your society last 
year, Lady Helen; markedly at 
slake Hall, and when we were in 
Scotland with the Carmichels. In- 
deed, if I remember rightly, I have 
given you, on more than one occa- 
sion, some assurance of special re- 
gard.” He paused again, and rose to 
place his cup on the table. His hand 
trembled somewhat, Lady Helen was 
pleased to see, but as she bent her 
brown eyes upon him they were 
opened wider than their wont, and 
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her expression revealed consternation 
verging on anger; yet, withal, there 
was some tenderness in the lock she 
gave him. 

“T have not noticed that you pre- 
ferred my society particularly, Mr. 
Champneys,” she said, with quiet 
self-possession, “at least, not more 
than the society of Mrs. Balcarras.”’ 
There was an indication of moderate 
malice in the conclusion of her sen- 
tence, for Mrs. Balcarras, a widow, 
slightly Champneys’ senior, had, it 
was said, tried to ensnare Champneys. 

“There was a difference, Lady 
Helen, ” he-said, more coolly than he 
had yet spoken, “ and I am sorry you 
did not see it. While I may have 
been careless, with the unfortunate 
habit of my sex, I could not have 
been so—so——” he faltered and 
again paused. He must recon- 
sider his former attitude towards 
Mrs. Balcarras before he could pro- 
nounce the word “ base,”’ as he had 
been about to do. Mrs. Balcarras had 
at least proved a red herring for the 
moment, which was what Lady Helen 
intended. Finally, the young man 
continued with rather more warmth 
in his voice: “I cannot say that I 
adore you, or that I worship the 
ground you tread on, because I believe 
such statements to be extreme and 
misleading ; but I love you, Lady 
Helen ”—(this was a stronger asser- 
tion than he had meant to make, 
but he began to feel it would not 
be so difficult to live up to his 
statement)—“I don’t wish to be 
unduly importunate, but if you can 
assure me of any _ reciprocative 
feeling, I shall be glad—very 
glad,” he concluded with a rush 
as if fearing a too strong statement 
again. 

During this monologue, Lady 
Helen’s countenance passed through 
many changes, and when Champneys 
ceased speaking, its final expression 
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was one of tiredness and disappoint- 
ment. There was a fitful gleam of 
indignation in her eyes at the con- 
clusion, and then she recovered her 
perfect self-possession. She was 
amazed at the young man’s assump- 
tion of candour, for his manner had 
anything but the effect he aimed at. 
From his halting, reluctant speech he 
appeared, Lady Helen thought, pre- 
cisely as if some one had ordered him 
to propose to her, and as if he had no 
heart for his task. 

“I wonder if it is a wager ?”’ she 
asked herself. ‘“‘ Who has dared ?” 
and her slender hands shut into tight 
little fists, and her cheeks took on a 
deeper colour. They sat in absolute 
silence for some moments, when 
Champneys seemed to realise that he 
had forgotten something, and then 
he asked her, coldly and baldly, if 
she would be good enough to marry 
him. 


** Marriage has not entered into my 
plan of life, Mr. Champneys—at least, 
not yet,” she said, in a hard voice, 
‘“‘and I am sorry if I have done or 
said anything to cause you to think 


otherwise.” Lady Helen rose, for she 
wished to escape, to be alone, so 
intense was her indignation. She said 
in her haughtiest, most distant 
manner, glancing at the little gilt 
clock on the mantelpiece : 

“Tm afraid I have an appoint- 
ment, Mr. Champneys.”’ 

Champneys withdrew, quite aware 
that something had gone wrong 
with his principles, and _ the 
memory of Lady Helen’s coldness at 
parting caused a constriction about 
his heart that would have told a 
more astute man what was wrong 
with him. With the passing mo- 
ments he became more and more un- 
happy. After all his professions of 
honesty and sincerity he had erred in 
misrepresenting his own state of feel- 
ing, and he realised from the method 
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of Lady Helen’s dismissal that he was 
forever shut out from what was fast 
appearing to him the paradise of 
her presence. Honesty and sincerity, 
forsooth ! He did adore her; he did 
worship the ground she trod on! 
If he had lost her eternally, he would 
never be honest or sincere again ! 

Champneys went to his Club. 
Friends approached him with ple:- 
sant, casual talk, but on discover- 
ing his preoccupation and gloom 
they fell away, and he sat apart and 
solitary in the smoking-room. Pre- 
sently a waiter brought him several 
letters, among them a rote from Mrs. 
Balcarras: “* Would he be kind and 
dine with her that night? She 
wished. to congratulate him person- 
ally on his restoration to health.” 

Champneys recalled that Lady 
Helen had mentioned the fact that 
she was dining with the pretty widow 
so he wrote :— 


DEAR Mrs. BALCARRAS,—I have 
just received-your note and regret 
the delay in answering. I fear my 
tardiness may have put you to 
some inconvenience, but I rely on 
your usual kindness for forgive- 
ness. With many thanks for the 
invitation, I must decline it, and 
in doing so I feel it is due to our 
long friendship to tell you frankly 
that if I were of your party to- 
night, I should meet a lady—whom 
I need not name—but whom it 
would give me extreme pain to 
meet.—Sincerely yours, 

AUSTEN CHAMPNEYS. 


This note Champneys dispatched by 
messenger at once. 

Mrs. Balcarras did not know of the 
episode of the afternoon in Grosvenor 
Square, nor was she aware that 
Champneys had been apprised of 
Lady Helen’s presence at her house 
that night, therefore, being Mrs. 
Balcarras, she at once conceived the 
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idea that Champneys entertained for 
herself an affection which he con- 
sidered hopeless. 

During the three or four years of 
Mrs. Balcarras’ widowhood, she had 
been an excellent example of carefully 
modulated grief. She was naturally 
of a cheerful disposition and fond of 
pleasant company, and her heart 
was as fresh as hercomplexion. Only 
this same afternoon she had been 
taxed with a reported engagement toa 
captain in a smart line regiment. She 
had blushed becomingly on hearing 
this flattering news, and her first 
thought on receiving Champneys’ 
note was that he had heard the same 
report, and therefore could not en- 
dure the pain of meeting her. By 


return messenger the widow wrote : 


DEAR Mr. CHAMPNEYS,—There is 
no reason whatever why you should 
not meet the lady in question. 
Indeed, she will be much dis- 
appointed if you do not come. 

Yours sincerely, ALICIA. 


This note transformed Champneys, 
as if by magic, from the gloomy in- 
dividual he had been, for he read 
between the restrained lines of the 
widow’s communication that Lady 
Helen had confided in her, and that 
all would yet be well. 

“Good old dame!” exclaimed 
Champneys, in his exuberance. “I'll 
adopt her as a mother ; she has been 
a friend indeed.” 

At the appointed hour, Champneys 
appeared, his face glowing with satis- 
faction. He was eager to get a word 
with Lady Helen, and this: time he 
would not play the fool. He found 
himself one of a number of guests in 
Mrs. Balcarras’ drawing-room. His 
hand had been warmly pressed by 
his beaming hostess, when he said 
impulsively that he owed his life’s 
happiness to her. 

“* Be calm, dear,” she said, in low, 
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““T must be 


- 


possessive sort of tone. 
hostess now.” 

When they went in to dinner, 
Champneys’ spirits were somewhat 
dampened when he found himseli — 
taking in a stranger. He discovered 
his place to be at the left of his 
hostess, while Lady Helen was on the 
other side of the table, some distance 
down, and his view of her was tanta- 
lisingly intercepted by the table de- 
corations. However, he did meet her 
glance several times during the pro- 
gress of dinner, but he looked in vain 
for anything penitential in her re- 
gard, which shows that Champneys, 
after all, had not come to a full reali- 
sation of his sins of commission and 
omission. He utterly neglected his 
dinner partner in his desire not to 
miss a possible friendly glance from 
Lady Helen, but the only comfort 
he received during the rather trying 
hour they sat at table was from his 
hostess who, once or twice exclaimed 
in a confidential whisper, ‘ Foolish 
boy !* and when he had accidentally 
touched her hand, she had squeezed 
his encouragingly, and later had 
assured him, sotto voce, “* It will be all 
right ; don’t worry.” 

With such solace as this, Champ- 
neys had to refresh his spirit amidst 
the merry talk that circled the table. 

“TI see no sign of relenting,” he 
complained to Mrs. Balcarras, as she 
rose and was about to lead the way 
to the drawing-room. “ You must 
have been mistaken,” he ended rather 
hopelessly. 

“Hush, dear,” she commanded, 
and there was something in her voice, 
accompanied by the glance of her 
dark eyes, that gave Champneys the 
first note of fear that there was a 
misunderstanding. He tried to recall 
the exact words of his note, but it 
was impossible, for one of the men 
insisted on questioning him about 
some cousins he had not met for 
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years. In desperation, he walked to 
the fireplace, and stood gazing into the 
empty grate. Closing his ears to the 
lively sallies about him, the harassed 
man endeavoured to think of some 
explanation of the widow’s manner 
more in accordance with his wishes, 
but the icy glance of Lady Helen as 
she left the dining-room was bitter- 
ness to remember, and drove ail con- 
nected thought regarding the solution 
of his difficulty out of his mind. 
Truly, his plight was momentarily 
growing worse. - 

“TI say, Champneys,” interrogated 
his late tormentor, “‘ have you heard 
that the charming Lady Helen is keen 
on the Arctic explorer ? ” 

“Nonsense,” replied someone ; 
“Lady Helen Dalrymple is on the 
point of accepting Ferdie; he told 
me so this afternoon; at least, he 
had every reason to think she would, 
she has been so kind to him lately.” 


Champneys still remained by the 


hearth. He would have liked to take 
his departure at once, but he dared 
not go, yet he feared to stay. The 
position taken up by his charming 
hostess completely unnerved him. 
The moment when he would find 
himself alone with the widow, Champ- 
neys dreaded more than the day of 
judgment, and it seenied to approach 
more rapidly than the last hour to 
the doomed criminal. It was cala- 
mity sufficient to have estranged the 
woman he loved without this other 
embarrassing, awful complication. He 
wandered into the drawing-room with 
the other men, but maintained a 
distance between himself and Mrs. 
Balcarras, which required some in- 
genuity to accomplish. He felt that 
several of the ladies bestowed glances 
of unusual interest on him, and he 
was filled with dismay when an 
oe M.P. approached and said to 
um : 


“I don’t call it at all fair, Champ- 
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neys. You’ve taken advantage of 
her sympathy for you during your 
illness. No; I don’t think it is at 
all fair,” he continued to grumble in 
a facetious sort of way, intensely 
irritating to Champneys._- 

“I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” replied the young man in 
a cold fury. 

The elderly M.P. adjusted his eye- 
eyeglasses and stared hard for a mo- 
ment at Champneys, then turned on 
his heel and left him. The perturbed 
man overheard him saying to a 
friend: ‘‘ Now, if it had been one of 
us, we should have been proud to 
proclaim it from the housetops.” 

Champneys knew quite well to 
what the speaker alluded, and was in 
despair at the increasing entangle- 
ment, but all consideration of it was 
swept from his mind on meeting 
a glance from Lady Helen’s eye. Her 
look of withering scorn Champneys 
will not forget till his dying day, yet 
it made him determine to have a 
word with her before she passed out 
of his life forever. Mrs. Balcarras 
frustrated his efforts in that direction 
once or twice, and he began to wonder 
if, after all, the situation was en- 
tirely of his own creation. But he 
soon abandoned the idea of intrigue 
on the widow’s part; she was too 
good-hearted, too good natured. From 
some cause she really believed he 
cared for her. There were men, 
several of them, Champneys knew, 
who would be glad to stand in capa- 
city of husband to Mrs. Balcarras. 
No, the present state of affairs was 
entirely due to his own stupidity. 

As Lady Helen was about to leave 
the room, Champneys arrested her 
steps for a moment. 

“‘ There has been a ghastly mistake 
made by someone,” he said. “‘ Will 
you permit me to explain, Lady 
Helen ? ” 

Her lovely eyes which, until this 
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awful day, had never turned on him 
except in kindness, now pierced him 
cruelly, and she said, slowly and with 
great distinctness : 

“The catalogue of your mistakes, 
Mr. Champneys, has become. tire- 
some.” 

She passed on out of the apartment, 
her dainty head held proudly, and out 
of sight of the unhappy man who 
loved her. He sought out a quiet 
corner to listen to the Irish harpist, in 
the hope that it would sooth his 
jangled nerves and infuse some cou- 
rage into him. Clearly, there was 
nothing for him to do but linger till 
all had departed, when it would be 
possible to make a frank avowal and 
throw himself upon the hospitable, 
kindly widow’s mercy. When he 
remembered how he had held her 
hand on his arrival, and told her how 
happy she had made him, Champ- 
neys felt that he wanted to sink into 


the earth. He would have to explain 
about Lady Helen, and that would be 


disagreeable, too. Still, it must be 
done, and he would lose no time in 
the doing of it. 

The harpist ceased playing and there 
was a buzz of conversation prepara- 
tory to departure. When the last 
guest had gone Mrs. Balcarras turned 
towards him. She approached with 
outstretched hands. Champneys ex- 
perienced a trying moment, but she 
merely placed her two hands in his, 
and said, sweetly : 

** At last, Austen, we are alone.” 

Champneys thought how delightful 
it would seem to be comfortably 
buried; anything to avoid the task 
before him ; but he said, with a fair 
amount of calmness, in spite of his 
scattered, uneven pulsation : 

“I have a confession to make, 
Mrs. Balcarras. Will you sit here 
and listen to me for a few moments ? ” 
He guided her to an easy chair, into 
which the widow sank with a won- 
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dering, half-frightened expression on 
her rapidly paling countenance. She 
seemed to divine that matters were 
not quite as she would wish them to 
be. 

Here a veil must be drawn, for ,as 
Champneys said long afterwards, there 
are some things a man is entitled to 
forget, so he never recounted the 
affair in detail. 

Later that same evening, he sat in 
his chambers in St. James’s Street, 
where, much shaken and very haggard 
and wan-looking, he drank a whisky 
and soda and assured himself that 
he merely wished to be candid and 
honest. At the same moment, Mrs. 
Balcarras was writing little notes to 
her confidantes of the evening, telling 
them that for reasons quite sufficient 
to herself, she had terminated the re- 
lations of which she had told them, 
and hoped no further reference would 
be made to the matter. 

Next morning, Champneys’ man 
found his master very ill—in fact, he 
was delirious. He telephoned for the 
physician, who in turn telephoned 
for Nurse Strafford, and Champneys 
had a sharp return of his malady. 
The doctor was very puzzled over the 
case, for although he had advised a 
careful and gradual return to social 
life, one dinner-party should not have 
produced such dire results, but Champ- 
neys, on regaining his equilibrium, 
was not surprised at it, for although 
he kept the particulars to himself, 
no one but he could measure his 
distress of mind during the fateful 
evening. 

Mrs. Balcarras, hearing of Champ- 
ney’s second illness, mercifully de- 
cided he had been ill when he wrote 
the note. She spoke of the circum- 
stance to Lady Helen, even going so 
far as to show her the note. Lady 
Helen agreed with her, and decided 
that the attack had been coming on 
for some days, so she forgave 























“HE TRIED TO MAINTAIN A DISTANCE BETWEEN HIMSELF AND MRS, BALCARRAS, WHICH R®QUIRED SOME 
INGENUITY TO ACCOMPLISH.” 
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him, and one of the first. things that 
touched -Champneys’ returning in- 
terest in things about. him, was 
Nurse Strafford bringing in a basket 
of fruit, accompanied by a kind little 
note of inquiry and sympathy from 
Lady Helen. 

On his recovery, Champneys re- 
sumed his place in the society of his 
friends, and some months later 
he again approached Lady Helen 
on the subject that had become 
very near to his heart. This 
time he appealed to her in terms 
that formerly he would have con- 
sidered extreme and misleading, but 
Lady Helen seemed ‘satisfied, for 
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they were married on the Saturday 
before Primrose day, and lived con- 
ventionally, and therefore happily 
ever after. 

Champneys regained his old talent 
for paying graceful compliments on 
occasions when he knew they would be 
appreciated, and these occasions were 
not followed by painful heart-search- 
ings as to their honesty and sincerity. 

In case of undue sympathy being 
wasted upon the widow, it may be 
stated that some weeks before the 
marriage of Champneys and Lady 
Helen, Mrs. Balcarras was married 
to the captain in a smart line regi- 
ment. 





THE HUSBANDMEN 


By M, D, ARMSTRONG 


Now from the limpid South the bright winds draw 
The spring’s full-blossomed chariot : now along 
The flowery fields the husbandmen of Song 

Go forth to toil amid the odorous store, 


That each new flower-harvest blossom more 


Until the ultimate spriog ; nor think it wrong 
That they who sweat and labour all day long 
No fruits shall gather : knowing well the law 


That not for them the last white spring shall break ; 
Theirs but to fling with yearly weakening hands 
The hardly gathered seeds of the sublime ; 

Content, if brighten in their sowing’s wake 

Some poppy blooms upon the arid sands, 

Some garden in the desert tracts of time. 





NADIA 


By GEORGE RAFFALOVICH 


Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


of animation, and among the 

magnificent uniforms, all co- 

vered with gold lace and stars, 
crosses and ribbons, which almost all 
the men carried, the powdered shoul- 
ders of the ladies and young girls 
added a note of life and of carnal 
beauty. 

In a corner a girl just out of her 
teens was flirting outrageously with a 
young officer of the Empress’s dra- 
Her slender, beautiful neck 


TT" ball had reached its height 


goons. 


dilated as he whispered his amorous 
nothings, her nostrils trembled and 
her eyes half-closed under the subtle 
influence of his passion. 


So it seemed 
to those who watched. Twice already 
Nadia had come to this corner, and 
the dragoon was not the one who had 
escorted her there at the beginning of 
the ball. The first one was an A.D.C. 
of the Grand Duke Eugéne Mikailo- 
vich, and it was with the same plea- 
sure that Nadia seemed to listen to 
either of her adorers. They did not 
greet each other as rivals. The aide- 
de-camp was at this moment dancing 
with the wife of his chief and made 
her laugh gaily with his good humour. 

Suddenly the orchestra stopped 
alter the first bars of a Varsovienne, 
and the Emperor’s brother came in. 
He rapidly made sign to the orchestra 
to continue—so soon as he had kissed 
the hand of an old lady with an 
amiable, coquettish smile, who went 
to receive him—and the ball con- 
tinued. 

Sut in the corner, which occupies 
our attention, things had taken a 
turn. The aide-de-camp had has- 
tened to Nadia and her cavalier; he 


muttered some words in a low Voice 
and made off as quickly as possible 
towards his chief, whom the Grand 
Duke, heir-presumptive to the throne, 
had just taken by the arm. 

Then something unnoticed hap- 
pened; the beautiful Nadia, who 
flirted in a corner with the officer of 
dragoons, disappeared suddenly by a 
door hidden behind the tapestry, and 
her cavalier lost himself among the 
crowd of uniforms. By the little 
servant’s stairs, the girl mounted to 
her room, threw a shawl over her 
shoulders, and sounded the bell. 

“* Macha,” she said to the maid 
who entered, “ take this at once to 
Sophie Georgevich, and come and 
knock at my door as soon as you are 
back with the answer. Go quickly.” 

As soon as the servant was away, 
Nadia went to a great case of lac- 
quered wood, which she opened by 
means of a little golden key carried 
on a chain about her neck. She took 
out some papers and a thick rectangu- 
lar box. Then she turned to the 
door with an expression of impatience, 
and came back to the table, on which 
she placed the box and the papers. 

At this moment the door opened 
and the young officer of dragoons 
came in, followed by the aide-de- 
camp of the grand duke. Without a 
word, they seated themselves on a 
sofa against the wall, apparently 
waiting for something. After them 
entered a young student with another 
girl and a man in civilian clothes. As 
soon as the door closed, Nadia pushed 
the bolts, lowered the lights, and 
made a sign to her visitors to follow 
her to the little room adjoining. It 
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was a private closet—square, without 
ornaments, pictures, or carpet ; 
the only room in the house where 
neither her father nor anyone 


else dared to enter without permis- 
sion. 

A large table of dark wood occu- 
pied the centre; ali sat round, and 
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Committee’s decision. Well, chance 
must decide. Have you the balls, 
Nadia ?” ; 

Nadia opened the box and took out 
a revolver of large calibre, which she 
loaded at once. - 

“The bullets are jagzed and poi- 
soned,”’ said she very calmly, “ here 

















* * TAKE THIS AT ONCE TO SOPHIE GLORGEVICH, AND COME BACK AS SOON AS YOU CAN WITH THE ANSWER,’” 


the second girl began examining with 
great rapidity the papers which Nadia 
handed to her. 

“It is understood, then—every- 
where,” she said, after some minutes, 
“with the exception of Orenbourg 
and Minsk. I have the copies of the 


are the balls,” she added, taking out 
of the same box six marbles of dif- 
ferent colours. 

She gave one to each. The young 
student took a book and made ready 
to read. 

“For Russia!” said the officer of 
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the Guard, and, all rising, exclaimed “* White,” said the aide-de-camp of 
earnestly : the grand duke, and rose. “I have 
“For Russia !” it.” 
The officer continued : “Very well,” said Nadia; “con- 
‘“‘ The first colour mentioned shail tinue brother.” 
be to carry the news ; the second for The student opened the book at 
the act of justice.” another page : 
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** “THE FIRST COLOUR MENTIONED SHALL BE TO CARRY THE NEWS ; THE SECOND FOR THE ACT OF JUSTICE,’ ” 


The student opened the book, and For a long time I trod with my feet the 


- : ie body of the wretched man, 
¥ th a firm voice began to read : And looked in silence -at the face of the 
He looks, seized with involuntary cold— 


. young girl, growing pale. 
‘ie cannot understand himself, P I remember her tears, the blood which 
\nd at once he sees the waves seething 


A : sas flowed... . 
And again subsiding, and suddenly, The Greek woman perished and love is 
Light as the shadow of the night, no longer. 
Vhite as the morning snows upon the I snatched the black shawl from her 
_ hills. lifeless head ! + 
* A. S. Pushkine, ‘“‘ The Naiad.” ¢ A. S. Pushkine, “‘ The Black Shawl.” 
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Nadia rose and showed between her 
fingers the black ball. She was a 
little pale, but the outstretched hand 
did not tremble. Going to the stu- 
dent, she kissed him on the forehead, 
and then went to the other young girl, 
to whom she gave the golden key. 
The two officers seemed overcome, but 
mastered themselves as her voice 
said calmly : 

“Here, Sophie, you can shut the 
box, burn the papers. . . . If I can 
escape, all is ready, is it not, Ivan ?” 
she said, turning to the man in even- 
ing dress. 

*“* All is ready. The red car on the 
right, second row, or the blue on the 
left, near the door. They are ready. 
Both will leave, whichever you take. 
George will be in the one, I in the 
other.” 

“Very well; if I cannot escape, 
then good-bye for ever, brother. 
Nicolenka, you will kill my dog, when 
you go to the country ?” 

** Yes, sister.” 

They went out. Nadia waited till 
the servant came back then gave her 
leave to go, took the revolver, which 
she hid in her bodice, a purse, and 
went back to the ball. 

The festival continued in full bril- 


liance. Slowly, a smile on her lips, 
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Nadia went towards the brother of the 
Emperor, who was chatting to a circle 
of officers. He saluted her with 
affection. 

** My mother sends me to ask if you 
will not dance, Monseigneur,” she 
said. 

“Oh, Nadia, I have not yet had 
the pleasure of seeing you since your 
return from Italy; you are ad- 
mirably beautiful. Well, I will dance 
with you now.” 

And, clasping her slender waist 
they were lost among the dancers. 

Suddenly a shot rang out and the 
grand duke fell dead on the polished 
floor. His brain issued from a hor- 
rible wound in his head. 

A score of students and young girls 
had watched the event and hastened 
round before the others. They 
formed an impenetrable _ barrier. 
When the first stupefaction had given 
place to indignation, it was too late. 
Nadia was already in the red motor- 
car flying over the ground. 

At the same hour, in four towns of 
Russia, four grand dukes_fell under 
similar circumstances, all four mor- 
tally wounded. Yet, friendly 
reader, was there not a moment, 
when you wished that Nadia might 
escape ? 
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THE FISHERMAN’S NIGHTINGALE 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


hen came hot July, boyling like t> fire 

at all his garments he had cast away. 

Lchind his back a scythe, and by his side, 

der his belt, he bore a sickle circling wide. 
—SPENSER. 


\ HEN the streams _ have 
\/ dwindled down to their 

lowest level, and that worst 

of all offenders, the netting 
poacher, draws the long still pools and 
well-known corners in the windy 
darkness of some summer night, when 
the face of the earth is bronzed by a 
withering sun, save in the low pas- 
tures where the cattle are grazing in a 
haze of purple knapweed and the 
trout are dozing in the green shades of 
weed and iris, the angler may, in most 
districts at any rate, put his rod 
away until the rains of September 
have filled the streams and set the 
thrushes a-singing. The enthusiastic, 
holiday-making angler, it is true, may 
argue that the fish must feed some- 
time, forgetful of the fact that the 
larders of the river-bed are full to 
overflowing with good things and that 
a rise to the surface under such-con- 
ditions is quite an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of energy. Yet, at the 
time, given a_ well-stocked 
stream, an evening ruffle on the placid 
water which mirrors the sunset glow, 
a cool, refreshing odour of dewy 
grass in the air, and there are not 
many trout who can resist the sedge- 
fly as it flutters out of its reedy home 
and flops upon the water. And good 
sport may often be enjoyed for an 
hour or two before one has to feel for 
his tackle and very likely conclude a 
tedious disentangling by lamplight 
at home. But these evening mo- 


Same 


ments are for the comparatively few, 
and most of us are content to study 
the ways of our waterside friends and 
enemies, wondering, perhaps, how we 
may love the one the more, how we 
may better combat the wiles of the 
other.. But it is too hot even for 
thinking very much, and we succumb 
to the narcotic of the sunshine and 
listen to the solitary yellowhammer’s 
drowsy song. It is as if nature 
slumbered, conscious of the toil to 
come, of the great labour of the har- 
vest, of the almost wearying pageantry 
of the long autumn hours. And 
already the shadows upon the after- 
noon hay-fields grow longer ; already 
the distances deepen and the gold is 
coming to the corn ; already, like the 
far-distant rumble of some grand 
music, there breaks across the evening 
valleys that thin screen of violet which 
tells of the coming splendours of the 
season of mists. 

But amid all the enervating in- 
fluences of midsummer there is one 
little waterside friend whose vital 
energy never seems to flag. And that 
is the merry little dipper, who loves, 
above all other places, the rocky 
streams of the North. -Shy in his 
habits, yet often bold in an auda- 
cious kind of way, he flits before one 
from stone to stone up the course of 
a mountain brook like some capri- 
cious spirit of the waters. Or he 
comes upon us suddenly as he wheels 
round a bend and says “chick” 
loudly and impetuously, as if to let 
us know with certainty that he has 
passed by, and continues his low, 
arrowy flight down the valley. He 
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crows bolder as early spring advances, 
and will perform upon the bald head 
oi some mossy stone for us if we are 
patient and very still. After some 
preliminary curtseys and dipping. of 
his white breast (which he always 
respectfully keeps towards the au- 
dience) so low that it touches the 
stune upon which he stands, he flirts 
his fan-like tail and bursts into song 
with faintly quivering wings. But it 
is this time soon over, for, as if he 
suddenly remembered that something 
had been forgotten; and respectful of 
his listener no longer, he is off like a 
black dart in the midst of a half- 
finished song, and utters a parting 
word, “ chick,” just as he goes cut of 
sight. 

The dipper is the very ideal of a 
happy bird and a singer of distinction, 
yet he is seldom given the credit for 
being the latter. He sings of the 
iulness of his life’s gladness as if he 
could no more help singing than the 
streams he loves could hush their 
rippling music. “The fisherman’s 
nightingale’ he has been called, but 
he is something more than that, for 
there is none of Philomela’s impas- 
sioned grief in the dipper’s notes, and 
he sings not always alone, nor yet in 
the drowsy stillness of a summer 
night. But to the accompaniment of 
the torrent that roars its loudest, that 
shuts out every other sound—just as 
a very talkative person-may silence 
everybody else—he sings his loudest, 
and high above the eternal sound of 
the heavily falling waters down in the 
deep gorge the shrill treble rises up to 
us as if it were the voice of some 
far-away lark. Looking over, we 
may see the joyous little fellow on 
some slippery stone that is wet and 
polished with centuries of dashing 
water. He is pirouetting, bowing, 
twisting his head from side to side, 
almost dancing with the exuberance 
of his own melody. Blue spray, like 


smoke, hurries past him in phantom 
wisps, a gust of wind sends a shower 
of spluttering water all about him 
from the falling flood, the surface of 
the ink-black depths chafes itself into 
a swirling ivory foam against the 
shaggy rocks, fretful wavelets sweep 
over his perilous platform, but so full 
of happiness is his tiny soul that there 
is no place in it for any thought of 
fear. 

Above all, the dipper is a winter 
songster. If he revels in the tossing 
of the summer spray he is exhilarated 
into an almost tempestuous delight 
when the stream is stilled by frost, 
and the current all but sealed from 
bank to bank with ice—and it is then 
that we welcome him more than at 
any other time. Whether he ima- 
gines that he can at last sing to his 
young heart’s satisfaction without a 
note being interrupted or drowned in 
the orchestra of the waters (and he 
does sometimes appear to be doing 
his best to sing down the drumming 
of the waterfall !), whether it is that 
he feels that of all the valley choir he 
alone is left to chant the praises of 
winter and means to make the most 
of the opportunity, or whether he has 


-become thrilled and invigorated by 


the cold, thin air so that he must 
sing, one cannot say. But he pours 
out his delightful music with a more 
intoxicated emotion than ever. Upon 
his favourite rock, ice-bound and grey, 
he gesticulates in a more erratic 
manner, flitting his wings, looking 
about him as if expecting applause, 
verily trembling with the intensity of 
his frenzied spirit as he peals forth 
his silvery notes and, anon, suddenly 
dips into the cold, grey water through 
a hole in the glass-edged ice and dis- 
appears. In a moment or two, how- 
ever, he is out again in quite another 
spot, and once more (this time it 
may be in thanksgiving for the good 
things which his “cold storage” 
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larder has affordel him) breaks 
spontaneously into song just as if he 
had picked up the refrain where he 
had left off. 

He must sing. It is his way of 
expressing the brimming joy of his 
little life, and he can no more go 
about silently than he can help 
dipping and saying “chick” at us 
every time he passes. He is always 
in a desperate hurry—eager, it would 
seem, to enjoy every moment of exist- 
ence as if he had learned from the 
passing flood the old message which 
tells of the fleeting nature of earthly 
things, and had determined to aban- 
don his spirit to the full enjoyment of 
all that life afforded, let the season be 
what it may. He will sing a soft, 
liquid melody of love when the moss 
of which his nest is built grows green 
in the wet breath of spring waters ; he 
will carol with ineffable sweetness 


when summer sleeps in the valley and 


the fields are still. When blue mists 
lie heavily upon the autumn woods, 
and the dew-drenched bracken is 
smouldering in a burning rust, his 
voice will grow in unison with the 
returning waters which are calling 
the salmon up from the sea, and 
then—when winter comes—there 
where the frost cuts with its keenest 
edge, and mountain and meadow and 
wood are wrapped in a cold and 
qlent gloom, will the light-hearted 
dipper, scorning the cares of the day, 
indulge in his most riotous gladness. 
In an old book called **‘ A Familiar 
History of Birds,” by Edward Stanley, 
D.D., an F.R.S., and at one time 
Bishop of Norwich and President of 
the Linnean Society, the dipper is 
called the “ water-crow,” although 
the Latin name (Turdus cinclus) is 
correct, inasmuch as it gives the bird 
its proper place among the thrushes, 
to a sub-family of which it belongs. 
Furthermore, the learned divine 
credits the dipper not only with its div- 
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ing propensity (which is also enjoyed 
by the blackbird, he tells us !), but with 
its power of walking along the bottom 
of the stream, a feat not easy to 
accomplish, seeing that the bird is so 
very much lighter than the water, and 
one that many later observers appear 
to have failed to notice. Indeed, it 
seems, although I speak without re- 
ference, that this method of hunting 
for its prey gives the dipper a unique 
place among the birds of this country. 
He walks into the shallow water until 
submerged, appearing to do that 
rather than dive, and then com- 
mences a most curious motion of the 
wings, a kind of upward beat, which 
no doubt helps to keep him down 
while with the long, flexible claws it 
grasps the pebbles or any irregu- 
larities which the river bed may 
afford. Whenever the current assists 
the buoyancy of the water, the feeding 
dipper presents a still more extra- 
ordinary appearance, for not only 
does the flapping of the wings con- 
tinue more vigorously, but it scram- 
bles and tumbles from side to side, 
jerks forward and rolls over and 
jerks on again, while all the time it is 
rapidly picking up insect life, such as 
the small crustacea, water-beetles, 
and grubs of various kinds. It often 
remains submerged for a considerable 
time, but not unfrequently, if in a 
shallow place, will wriggle along with 
its head just above the surface, dip- 
ping at intervals. It does not appre- 
ciate being watched at its meals, and 
the observer must be endowed with 
good sight, a large fund of patience, 
and the faculty of being able to re- 
main still. 

This quaint little creature has a 
serious indictment against its name, 
and that is, it has been accused, tried, 
and found guilty of devouring the 
spawn and young of trout. For a 
long while this was denied by many 
people, but in the face of the evidence 
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that has been brought forward it is seldom seer in numbers and to the 
‘utle to do so any longer. But if “honest angler,” as Walton would 
‘hat evidence has proven the guilt it describe one of his own followers, 
has also established the fact that what would the noisy little trout 
pawn an fry constitute a very small streams of the North be without their 
1are of the dipper’s diet, for it was light-hearted friends? Take away 
no easy matter to procure specimen the natural beauties of the river, 
birds which had the tell-tale rem- divest the banks of their charm, the 
ants of the forbidden fruit in their rocks of their moss and fern because 
insides—almost all examined having they foul our hooks, and who could 
indoubtedly fed on the smaller ac- care to go a-fishing but the mercenary 
quatic life alone. That being so, if andthe pot-hunter? It is the de- 
ems a pity that such an interesting lights and the difficulties which wait 
ond unique member of our avi-fauna upon the sportsman whose soul aspires 
should suffer the persecution it row to something beyond a fishmonger’s 
00 often endures at the hands of slab which, after all, are his 
keepers and some owners of fishing most cherished inheritances. And 
rights. If the dipper were at.all to the man who can sacrifice 
iumerous, something might be said the dipper— yea, and the king- 
on behalf of a judicious thinning fisher —for the sake of his bag, 
down, particularly in the neighbour- angling must be a very poor thing 
hood of trout-farms, but they are indeed. 





MOONRISE 


By Lucy NicHOLSON 


Long low wash of the Sea on the level beaches— 
Glimmering silver in the dusk of day, 
One white plume of feathery cloud that reaches 


Half across the Sky’s dim violet-grey ! 


Lessening lines of creamy foam receding, 

As the Tide obeys the old behest— 
Answers the inevitable pleading 

Of the pale young moon above the West! 


On the gorse and thyme the dew is glistening, 
And the moor-lit downs stretch white and wide 
In old dreams I steep my spirit—listening 
To the throb of the out-going tide"! 
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By PATRICK VAUX 
Author of ‘‘ Thews of England,” ‘“‘ Shock of Battle,” etc. 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


: HIS diving hits me up some- 
T where now. Since that sun- 
stroke of mine last year I 
can’t stand the work,”’ mut- 
tered the commanding officer of Sub- 
marine Number Seven—mid-patrol of 
the submarine defence of Sydney—as 
on coming up for a breath of fresh 
air he squatted himself on the edge of 
her little bridge. ‘‘ Wish to heaven the 
Navy Board would grant. me relief, 
even though the enemy are out there 
to eastward.” 

With restless eyes he stared across 
the gleaming waters, past the North 
Outer Head of Port Jackson, away 
towards the ,offing. The lines 
deepened on his tall, dominant fore- 
head. He was thinking of what 
might burst forth at any hour now. 

The great steel torpedo-fish was 
floating light, almost in mid-entrance 
between the two Inner Heads of the 
Port, and going slow to seaward, 
while her mechanicians made good a 
slight leakage in the pumps of her 
forward trimming tank. Ahead, 
thumbnail blobs gently rising and 
falling off her port and starboard 
bows as the ground-swell heaved land- 
ward indicated her consorts, Numbers 
Six and Eight, wide off the Outer 
Heads. Between them, and well-nigh 
hidden in the heat haze of high noon, 
the Commonwealth cruiser, ‘* Para- 
matta,” was keeping station as the 
inshore base unit of the fan-shaped 
line of destroyers patrolling the waters 
off Port Jackson. 

Ceaseless and vigilant was the look- 
out of the Sydney Defence for the 
Japanese attack. 


Only two days before, on Friday, 
April 22nd, Admiral Usaki, with his 
two squadrons of ships of the line, 
had pulverised. Newcastle’s ineffective 
fortifications, destroyed the shipping 
in the harbour, and set much of the 
town on fire before being able to extort 
the Note of Ransome. And already, 
too, he had harried the shipping 
centres on the east coast to north- 
ward of Sydney, and had demolished 
the Commonwealth naval depot at 
Trial Bay Anchorage. Then he had 
disappeared to eastward, leaving the 
coast in a state of nerves bordering 
on panic. Against the Anti-Navy 
Labourites, who had so persistently 
curtailed the Commonwealth Naval 
and Military Forces, more than covert 
threats were being hurled now. 

Frowning to himself, Lieutenant 
Holdsworth turned from looking sea- 
ward; he let his gaze travel along 
the swelling sides and tapering ends 
of his tremendous war-machine, shim- 
mering down out of sight beneath the 
surface. 

*“* By Jove,” he murmured, “ when 
the Japs turn up, suppose anything 
goes ‘wrong with her! Marginal 
safety—nil! Just a touch too much 
to her rudders, or that leakage deve- 
lops; and down she goes—plump to 
the bottom—drowned ! ” 

Though Number Seven was floating 
on her full buoyancy, only about two- 
thirds of her length and a foot or two 
of her sides amidships were to be seen. 
Slowly was she surging seaward, with 
a gentle up-and-down motion by her 
head, and~her electric motors hum- 
ming low and peacefully. The water 
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seethed level with her deck, and 
gushed over it when she heaved her- 
self through the ground-swell. 

Her commanding officer stared at 
the thin sheet of foaming sea sud- 
denly flooding the narrow ridge of 
deck before and abaft him. It 
swirled over the naked feet of the 
look-outs ; it eddied white and bub- 
bling round the base of the conning- 
tower and few superstructure works, 
to drain as suddenly over the shelving 
sides as the roll of water undulated 
landward. 

** Good heavens, the terribleness of 
this kind of life! So close to death,” 
he breathed in a low, choking under- 
tone. “It isn’t right—it isn’t right. 
We’ve had no reliefs; and Number 
Nine dry-docked, too.” 

It was the sound of the warrant 
officer’s voice as Tarrant appeared at 
the top of the tapering circular struc- 
ture of the conning-tower that brought 
Lieutenant Holdsworth to himself 
again. The fleeting expression, strange 
and undecipherable, in his light-blue 
eyes caused his subordinate to throw 
a sharp scrutinising glance at him, as, 
saluting, he stepped out of the hatch. 

“Signal report, sir. North Head 
bells two steamers co:ning down south, 
inshore, full speed.” 

** More coasters in a fright, Tarrant. 
The ‘ Paramatta’ ‘ll pick them up. 
She’s speaking them already,” the 
lieutenant replied. 

And even as the report of the 
cruiser’s gun rang out there came a 
faint bruit of firing far in the east- 
by-south. 

* Guns in the offing, sir.” 

Lieutenant Holdsworth nodded as if 
in answer. He put the binoculars to his 
eyes, and levelled them on the sea-line 
running past the Outer North Head. 

“Heavy firing, too. Enemy com- 
ing up in force. We'll all know 
something one way or another now, 
Tarrant,” he rejoined, after a pause. 


“‘ But after the Japs’ failure to get at 
Brisbane—even if they did knock 
the Moreton gun-pits and the others 
into smoking gullies—they’ll think 
twice before tackling Sydney with her 
dirigible torpedo-station and us rein- 
forcing the batteries and destroyers. 
I expect, what they intend doing is to 
run south, and link up with their West 
Coast Squadron. Rather what is left 
of it, after that Fremantle repulse.” 

“* Then Usaki’ll be making to smash 
the advance squadron of the Old 
Country’s west’ard bound fleet,” ven- 
tured Tarrant, shielding his eyes to 
gaze intently seaward. 

“The Old Country’s west’ard fleet 
he’ll find smashing him,” replied his 
commander grimly, taking the glasses 
from his eyes. “Immediately the 
for’ard trimming tank is made good, 
Tarrant, we'll pick up our trim 
again. . . . Can’t be too sure at any 
time of these craft. It is touch-and- 
go all the time with. death and life.” 
And the altered intonation in his 
voice, harassed, irritable, drew the 
warrant officer’s attention anew. 

Just then the leading merchant ° 
steamer thrust her bows past the foot 
of the Outer North Head, as, keeping 
inshore, she came scuttling into port. 
Lieutenant Holdsworth stepped for- 
ward, along the sloppy deck, where 
the only protection was a single 
life-line reeved between the row 
of breast-high steel staunchions. 
Steadying himself against the curved 
trunk forming the forward ventilating 
exhaust, he closely examined her. 

With a mile-long plume. of black 
smoke trailing down-wind and feathers 
of spray gushing up from under her 
bows, she was hurling her black hull 
onward at top speed into safety, just 
for all the world as if the enemy were 
actually at her heels. Ashe marked a 
cluster of figures on her bridge dis- 
persing towards the ladder there, the 
cther merchantman shoved herself 
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nto view astern of her—a well-decked 
vessel with a high forecastle, slanted 
‘unnel stayed abaft on her fore-and- 
ift bridge, and pill-box charthouse. 

Tarrant watched both of them haul 
down the short whip of signals made 
in answer to the now satisfied ‘* Para- 
matta.” Hegrunted to the near look- 
out : 

“Queer contraption that hinder 
craft, Flinders, eh ? Seen anything 
like her before? Both low in the 
water for coasters coming down light, 
as I suppose they are.” 

“ Queensland craft, sir,”’ replied the 
seaman. “Second ’un—the ‘ Capri- 
cornian,’ owned in Port Douglas. 
Ay, low in the water, most surely. . . 
Most looks, now, like they’te crazed 
with fear of them Chinks outside.”’ 

‘““*Paramatta’ has passed them, 


anyhow,” the warrant officer jerked ° 


out, his eyes following them as they 
ploughed port-ward. 


Up the Sound, beyond the Inner 
Heads, thumb-shaped Grotto Point 
and the bush-covered steeps of Dob- 
royd Hili were just to be seen to the 
northward. On Middle Head, looming 
low, its mighty armour-clad fort not 
apparent to the naked eye, his sight 


also rested, and, too, where the 
irregular specks of. white showed 
Taylor Bay Town’s extending suburbs. 

Out of Sydney’s great land-locked 
harbour, where the promontories, 
inlets, and islands lay enveloped in 
beauty and peace—that were en- 
shrined as well in the villas and 
country-houses everywhere studding 
its accessible shores and rising grounds 
—pleasure-boats, white-sailed yachts, 
motor launches and double-decked 
ferry and excursion steamers, laden 
with sightseers, had been passing 
to-and-fro by the East and West 
Channels into the Sound. Avidly 
sceking for enjoyment, acute sensa- 
tion and excitement, the Sydney- 
siders were thronging in their Sunday 
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leisure to gaze their fill at the specta- 
cular menace of war outside. 

But now the port vedettes were 
hurriedly turning them homeward. 

Tarrant looked across the glittering 
waters at the far-away pleasure craft 
as they appeared between the Inner 
Heads. 

“ One ’ud think we’re out here just 
to be killed for their sport,” he 
growled vindictively. “ ‘Circular 
Quay to Manly Beach, thrippence re- 
turn, an’ see the marine show.’ It 
don’t begin yet—d them !” 

The attack was already begun. 

Even as the leading coaster came 
abeam of the Inner South Head, to 
swing hard to port to fetch the East 
Channel, leading into the lower reaches 
of the harbour, out of the azure noon- 
tide sky curved something that 
whistled overhead, shrilly, like escap- 
ing gas. 

And the jump of dust and smoke 
smudging the air where stood the 
fort told that something had been an 
explosive. 

On board Number Seven, her crew 
on deck stood stockstill, heads up- 
tilted, mouths agape, all staring in 
amazement into the upper ether, 
where floated only small clouds; then 
to seaward. But everywhere there 
held a perfect serenity, the distant 
“* Paramatta ” steaming along in ap- 
parent unconcern. 

** Somethin’ like a shell, sir,”” mum- 
bled the near look-out to Tarrant. 
“Where the mischief c’ud it have 
come from? By _ thunder, the 
cruiser’s got the start.” The “ Para- 
matta”’ had suddenly veered sharp to 
port ; she seemed to leap forward as 
if startled by the renewed cannonading 
out at sea. Almost the following 
instant her alarm guns were pealing 
landward. -. 

“* Enemy in sight to east’ard,” sang 
out the warrant officer. 

“Yes . . . she’s sighted something 
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of them,” snapped the lieutenant, 
<tepping amidships, “the Japs have 
opened a long-range bombardment. 

. Great heavens, what’s that up- 
arbour ? ” 

In terribly portentous succession, 
projectiles from the invisible battle 
squadrons came shrieking overhead, 
out of the very heavens, to drop in 
blinding splashes of fire on and against 
the seaward forts of Sydney. But 
from no 15-inch Shimosi explosive had 
come the dull detonation and toad- 
stool of reddish-brown smoke staining 
the air above the East Channel, to 
hang there like a pall. Unhesitatingly, 
George Head Fort opened fire on the 
other Japanese prize seeking in her 
turn to block the West Channel ; and 
she went sky-high in a many-tongued 
geyser of flame and water just 
half-way, abeam of the Sow and 
Pigs. 

In mad and desperate panic the 


pleasure-craft scattered. Some ran 


themselves ashore for safety. Others 
gained the fastnesses of Middle Har- 
bour. But most of them were to be 
sunk by the floating mines now re- 
leased. For of the two prizes so 
daringly utilised by the Japanese as 
mine ships, the “ Capricornian ” had 
been successfully sunk, sowing the 
inner waters broadcast with the death- 
dealing contrivances and rendering 
any passage impossible of the torpedo 
craft in the harbour. 

On board Submarine Number Seven, 
as in her consorts, activity sprang 
into action, swift and vengeful. 

“By God! Japs trying to block 
the channels. ... All hands below 
and down decks. Take her down 
awash, Mr. Tarrant. Six and Eight 
moving out, I see, for the enemy. 

Our orders next. The for’ard trim- 
ming tank defect. . .. Yes, we’ve 
got to risk the leakage.” If the face 
of the submarine officer showed traces 
of excitement, or a hint of incipient 
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flurry, his voice was cool and firm in 
authority. 

+ One by one the men on deck scaled 
the conning-tower, and vanished be- 
low. Holdsworth stepped off the 
little collapsible bridge, and the last 
seaman on deck struck it, effecting 
‘down decks,’ and followed his 
mates; but his commanding officer 
remained, standing in the top of the 
conning tower. In vain he searched 
from his low deck for any signs of tlie 
enemy. The “Paramatta” could 
just be seen, minute puffs of smoke 
breaking from her forward guns. 
Away above his head, the 1,500- 
pounder shells of the Japs screamed 
relentless, satanic, in their purpose, 
and in- deepening thunders the forts’ 
artillery belched reply. The sunny air 
had suddenly become alive with pro- 
jectiles hurtling to and fro. The 
whole affair wore the look of a most 
monstrous delusion. 

Then Holdsworth marked that con- 
sorts ahead of him had dived, and 
with difficulty he repressed a shudder. 
It had come to him, they were all 
diving for the last time. 

Forward and aft, as Number 
Seven settled down, white plumes 
of spray burst from the submerged 
vents, through which the air was 
being forced by the flooding of 
her ballast tanks. Thesé significant 
tokens struck home to him with sharp 
significance. And a spasm of over- 
mastering revulsion shook him at 
having to fight cribbed and cramped 
inside the steel shell, and blinded by 
the deep’s crepuscular twilight. 

Horrors hitherto absent, while he 
had been juggling with the titanic 
forces under his control, flashed across 
his over-taxed brain. 

‘“* Am I going mad ? ” he muttered, 
turning his eyes landward as if to 
obtain succour. 

On the Inner South and North 
Heads the bush-covered grounds and 
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steeps had been set on fire by the 
enemy’s bombs; and smoke was 
beginning to billow in great tawny 
clouds before the north-easterly 
breeze. Already obscuring the Sound, 
it was soon to blind the forts to lee- 
ward and the dirigible torpedo-station 
situated in Obelisk Bay. 

There shot into Holdsworth’s com- 
prehension the fresh dangers to which 
his invalid parents at Vaucluse would 
be exposed on the conflagration 
spreading along the South headland. 
Recollections of a bush-fire narrowly 
escaped in childhood gripped him, 
maddening and awful was the im- 
pression left on his tender mind. ‘He 
made a wild gesture, almost of despair, 
as if cursing the merciless foe. But it 
was with a half-spoken prayer on his 
lips that he dropped down the short 
ladder into the conning chamber. 

The hatches closed behind him with 
a metallic thud, and, as he crossed to 


the signalman standing at the sound 
receiver, the screws hermetically seal- 
ing them rasped with painful distinct- 


ness. 
for being so weak as to strain his ears 
to catch the sound, but it was as if 
he was leaving life behind. The 
sensation of helpless imprisonment as- 
sailed him, together with wild desire 
to fight in the outer world where light 
and movement were; but he strove 
to steady himself. 

Amidst familiar surroundings the 
lieutenant felt strangely out of place. 
He could have laughed in satirical 
merriment at the signalman inter- 
preting the bell signals conveyed by 
the water from the underwater signal- 
ling station at North Head. Dressed 
in white duck and with the cup-shaped 
microphones strapped to his ears, the 
man appeared an odd figure in the 
little steel chamber, with its curved 
roof and bulging sides, immaculate in 
white paint and thickly studded with 
the shining gears and mechanisms 


Inwardly hé raged at himself - 
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governing the submarine’s_ exist- 
ence. 

Conscious of his agitated and re- 
calcitrant inner self, Holdsworth 
wondered how it was his voice sounded 
s6 cool when he replied to the hail. 

“Headquarters signals — ‘ Para- 
matta’ reports enemy in force east- 
by-south, eighteen miles, twelve ships 
of the line. Proceed in execution of 
Instructions Number Three. ... 
Thanks, Parrish. Ring them off. . . . 
Full speed ahead, Mr. Tarrant, and 
carry on as she goes—awash. I 
shan’t dive till closing the range.” 

“Instructions, Three, sir?” ex- 
claimed the warrant officer, an old 
and trusty shipmate, in respectful, 
reminding tones. “ ‘ Assume offensive 
at two-and-a-half fathoms.’ ” 

“Be damned to them !”’ came the 
hasty rejoinder. “ Yes. . . attacking 
in independent formation, and so on ; 
but I stick to daylight and open water 
as long as possible. No crab-like 
tactics for me. . . . Torpedo num- 
bers, overhaul firing adjustments, 
and stand by reloading trays... . 
Report on any further leakage.” 

Submarine Number Seven’s com- 
manding officer wheeled to glance at 
the clinometer that indicated she was 
now running on level keel. But the 
forced strain in his voice had again 
struck Tarrant’s ear. He flashed 
a look at him, then at the members 
of the crew near by, but they 
were engrossed in their duties. The 
warrant officer’s grey face became 
greyer ; it set in rigid lines when a 
thought came to him; and not even 
the excitement of entering on the 
Final Test could dislodge it. 

Were the prognostications that he 
had so whole-heartedly laughed at, 
when listening in the snug comfort of 
the mess in the submarine depét, now 
becoming reality ? 

With her hull submerged awash, 
and the swell breaking over her 
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conning-tower, Submarine 
Num-ber Seven at eighteen- 
and-a-half knots sped out to 
the open sea—and the enemy. 

When hostilities fell upon 
Sydney, the Japanese, with 
unexpected incivility, did 
not do what the gold-braided 
strategists of the Defence had 
provided against. Theories 
that had prevailed for a 
decade, and had _ brought 
about the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, were shown to be 
wholly erroneous. 

On that memorable Sunday 
in April, Admiral Usaki was 
not approaching within range 
suitable to the reply of the 
fortifications defending Port 
Jackson. Bearing in mind 
that the State capital and 


her stone-steel defence could 
not shift, but that he could, 
he was keeping his mighty 


fortresses far out at sea. 
He had every confidence in 
his gunners; and they, with 
amazing accuracy, were pitch- 
ing missiles inside the “ plots ”’ 
demarcated on their firing 
directions. 

Out of the arch of the sun- 
girt heavens came their huge 
projectiles, whizzing and 
shrieking and spluttering, to 
burst with crimson and pink 
glare in and over the forti- 
fications and seaward resorts 
inside the Inner Heads. They 
rent stout buildings apart, 
and set them on fire. They made 
houses leap and fall into heaps of 
smoking masonry—over their doomed 
inhabitants’ heads. 

The people of Sydney, through 
sheer suddenness of the attack, had 
been for the moment stupefied and 
rendered incredulous; but on the 
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** GESTICULATING WITH HIS FIST HE CURSED THEM.” 


booming of the forts down-harbour, 
an indescribable panic set in. Too 
swiftly it was to swell into all the 
throes and horrors of war. 
Incessantly the sunny skies rained 
devastation and death. Incéssantly 
the Defence pounded away at the 
unseen squadrons. Futilely they 
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relied on sights wire-lessed at the 
first of the attack by the scouts. 
The colossal ironclads of the enemy 
were now moving to and fro, de- 
scribing aseries of evolutions roughly 
resembling the figure 8, with all 
its inequalities of range—that night- 
mare of good gunners’ dreams. Few 
of the tremendous missiles from 
the forts were finding the enemy’s 
armoured hulls. 

On board Submarine Number Seven 
Lieutenant Holdsworth, who had re- 
mained on the conning-tower ladder, 
was peering ahead through the small 
glass scuttles pierced in its upper rim. 
In monotonous regularity the rolls of 
ocean water were shouldering over 
the superstructure, hiding everything 
except the periscope tube that re- 
flected the near sea on its little table 
in front of the steering wheel. 

All was grey blankness to his sight, 
the swell again gurgling past, yet 
the hail reached him from the peri- 
scope lookout. 

‘* Destroyers coming down ahead.” 

On the water falling away he re- 
cognised the destroyers, and uncon- 
trollable fury at their retreat seethed 
up in him. Were only the sub- 
marines to effect the offensive ? Then 
he strained his eyes further ahead, 
for he had realised that the “ Para- 
matta ” was heavily engaging some- 
thing just beyond his horizon line. 

As ever, the Japanese had a sur- 
prise in store ? 

Crushed by the weight of long- 
range firing, the surviving des- 
troyers were reluctantly heading 
for safety under the Heads’ 
batteries. The nearest of them, the 
‘ Morwong,” surged past—a sinking 
coffin of splintered and twisted scrap- 
metal, her forecastle torn open to the 
waterline. Holdsworth never gave her 
a glimpse. His attention was ri- 
vetted on the cruiser. 

Over the calm sea the shells 
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and armour-bursting projectiles of the 
enemy curved inexorably landward 
like balls of cotton-woo!; and some 
of them he could mark bursting on 
board the “ Paramatta.” She was 
hacked and tattered, her suction gas- 
vent shot away, her upper and boat 
decks wreathed in smoke and flame 
totally obscuring her forward, yet, 
with her pieces Still in action, furiously 
firing, she was flinging herself onward, 
as if driven mad with her agonies. 

She was endeavouring to break 
down the submarine protection of the 
Japanese—an heroic sacrifice. 

A projectile shattered the “ Para- 
matta’s”” port quarter, literally rip- 
ping open her side, and she heeled 
deep on her gaping wound, to capsize 
in very few minutes. But, as Holds- 
worth passed wide to her port, he 
was unaware of everything save the 
mine boats rapidly rising into view. 
At sight of them he was momentarily 
puzzled. Then his mouth contracted, 
and an animal-like rage rose up in him 
at the enemy’s ingenuity and stoicism.. 
It swept aside all self-restraint. 
He felt he- had been deliberately 
outwitted—defrauded. Gesticulating 
with his fist, he cursed them. 

A broad column of spray shot up 
like a snowy fountain in the- near 
distance; and in it whirled dark 
wreckage. The heavy dull concussion 
travelling through the water told of 
the end of Submarine Number Eight 
and the two Japanese pinnaces next 
her, hoisted by the exploded petards. 

At these signs of death and devas- 
tation the lieutenant gazed with 
fascinated eyes till in a few seconds 
the swell mounted overhead. Yet 
his hand had sought the steering 
telegraph. Number Seven dived to 
escape the mines. 

As in her toppling slant the great 
waters rushed around, suffocating and 
blinding, the sense of a helpless and 
horrible death crowded in a monstrous 
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menace on his intelligence. He 
rebelled against the tyranny of train- 
ing and command. A searching and 
insidious craving for freedom of eye 
and action in upper air leaped up in 
him. Penetrated by it, he remained 
standing on the conning-tower ladder, 
staring into the green depths. 

Through the dull greyness ahead 
loomed two big pear-drops, conencted 
by cross-tackle and trailing gear— 
their outlines and proportions alto- 
gether distorted. 

The blood raced to Holdsworth’s 
head when he saw Number Seven 
had not time to clear the trailing 
gear—tentacles of the deadly octopi 
slightly swaying overhead. Something 
twanged in his brain; a feeling he 
had no power to resist invaded him, 
giving him buoyancy and freedom of 
being and mind. A shock of great 
surprise took him that Number Seven 
was under, not above, the mines. 

It was just as the “catch-all” 
grazed the nose of Number Seven 
that its pinnaces rose on the breast 
of the next ocean-swell. 

With more of amused delight than 
concern on his face, Holdsworth be- 
held the mines sway upwards and 
their trailing gear straggle past, its 
bellying net almost catching on Num- 
ber Seven’s periscope tube. Chuckling 
to himself, he sprang down the ladder. 

As if by magic had come to him 
the scheme of tactics securing vic- 
tory—the total annihilation of the 
Japanese. 

In the dimness of the conning 
cabin, Warrant Officer Tarrant, when 
throwing a glance behind him at the 
periscopic picture of the sea ahead 
had caught sight of his officer gesticu- 
lating against the misty gleams of 
light slanting down from the scuttles. 
Startled amazement had filled his 
lean, straining face—to be succeeded 
by an expression of comprehension 
and panic. 
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He was dealing with no mere prog- 
nostication, but its awful reality. 

To the sudden slant of the craft 
escaping the mines, his eyes had de- 
voured the clinometer and pressure 
gauges ; but the steadiness of her gait 
somewhat reassured him. Yes, his 
commanding officer was diving for 
the attack. Ina gust of fierce thank- 
fulness he darted a look forward whete 
the trunk of the torpedo tube loomed 
out in the dusk. There also the 
torpedo numbers stood by the re- 
loading tray with its cigar-shaped 
weapon. 

As the lieutenant leaped beside him, 
his voice, in hoarse, excited accents, 
came on Tarrant’s ear : 

“Extraordinary mistake — this 
diving. We must attack them from 
over-head.” 

** Overhead, sir? No!” 

The words rasped from Tarrant’s 
bloodless lips like the sound of a saw. 
Rigidity froze his features like a death 
mask. His eyes clung desperately to 
Holdsworth’s exulting face as if to 
calm and control him. An exclama- 
tion of panic burst audibly from the 
wheel close at hand. Again and again 
in rapid succession there thudded on 
the ear, ominous and prophetic, the 
concussions from mines now fired by 
the Japanese pinnaces to destroy if 
possible the underwater attack. 

Number Seven swayed heavily like 
a buffetted thing. But, alack, her 
officer was heedless. 

“Yes,” he snapped, waving his 
arms about, “get above them, and 
then attack. We'll blow out tanks, 
and up rudders. That'll bring us 
flying over ’em, d—— them... . 
Yes, sink ’°em from overhead... . 
She’ll fly—she’ll fly.” 

In a great life-and-death crisis even 
commonplace men often rise to heroic 
heights and cope with the emergency 
because there is no longer room for 
hesitation. And that self-control and 
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initiative which in the British Navy 
develops such singular fortitude and 
consideration of duty reinforced 
Warrant Officer Tarrant in this first 
moment of Number Seven’s awful 
straits. 

“Yes, yes, sir,” he agreed, in an 
eager, incisive voice, bringing a fresh 
flood of panic to the two men beside 
them, “that’s the way—attacking 
them from above. We’ll fly over them, 
but, let her dive first and come up 
on t’other side, clear of their gun-fire ; 
then fly. . . . But quick, sir, to the 
tube. Japanese sixth in line ahead 
crossing our line of fire, bearing east 
by south a half, 1,600 yards. . . We’ll 
leave the water the lighter with the 
weight for’ard out of her, won’t we, 
sir? Quick!” 

With narrowed gleaming eyes the 
lieutenant stared half-puzzled, half in 
menace at him, then, crouching low, 
he bolted through the little doorway 
in the forward bulkhead giving on 
Number Seven’s weapon. 

The eyes of the three occupants of 
the conning chamber met in dreadful 
surmise. A clamour broke out from 
the wheel, who was ashy pale. 

“Struck looney. My God! 
Struck looney—an’ us down here!” 

“Shut your d——d mouth,” his 
warrant-officer hurled at him. “* Both 
you men see I’ve got to doit. Caffrey, 
stand by me then—help secure him as 
he passes the bulkhead amidships 
again. . . . Steady with her rudders ; 
as she is, wheel—as she is.” 

That instant there came a shock, 
sharp if infinitesimal, as Number 
Seven’s torpedo was discharged. But 
Tarrant’s attention had been arrested 
by the clinometer and pressure gauges. 
; hey suddenly absorbed his entire 

eing. 

“Steady with the rudders, Ericsen 
—steady with the rudders.” 

These words came from him in an 
emphatic and angry remonstrance 
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on his eye still detecting the vessel 
dipping by her bows. And, so delicate 
and hazardous a matter is a sub- 
marine’s buoyancy that even a dip 
of but ten degrees by her head or 
stern will send her down 180 feet in 
one minute. 

* Rudders never shifted, s’help me,” 
protested the wheel in a voice as 
if he was choking. “It’s him—it’s 
him. Heavens, he’ll sink us ’”—nod- 
ding to the torpedo chamber. 

Just then Holdsworth threw him- 
self headlong through its circular 
aperture, back into the cabin. Behind 
him, the voice of one of the torpedo 
ratings rang out muffled by dread 
surprise and the thrumming of the 
motors abaft. 

“The Japs ’ll escape—they’ll es- 
cape,” the demented officer cried 
despairingly. ‘“‘She can’t fly now. 
... Pump her out—pump her 
out!” 

He rushed to the switches and 
levers but Tarrant and the seamen 
threw themselves upon him. It was 
then the hail pealed from forward ; 
the trimming tank defect was opening 
up. Slowly, surely, the submarine 
was settling to the bottom. Above 
her, the weight of the Pacific. 

From away overhead there. travel- 
led, greatened by the water, a dull, 
rolling crash that—vibrating the sink- 
ing submarine as a clapper does a 
bell-—denoted the cataclystic end of 
the “ Aki,” hit under water in her 
gas-compressor by Number Seven’s 
weapon. Yet Tarrant and her crew, 
obsessed by imminent doom, were 
hardly aware of their achievement. 

The warrant officer, winded and 
dazed a little in the fierce struggle to 
secure his officer, staggered to his feet. 
Already he felt the tremour of the 
powerful pumps trying to cope with 
the leakage. In the light of the glow- 
lamps his face was ghastly white, 
save where bruised and torn; and, 
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cool though the air was with the 
spraying from the compressed air- 
flasks, sweat was dripping off his 
features. 

“* Man the hand-pump,” he ordered. 
“ The leakage must be kept from the 
accumulators or they'll throw off gas ; 


we'll be done for, then. ... No 
flurry, lads, no flurry. . . . We'll get 
out on top.” 


Only for a second or two did the 
palsy of mortal terror take him when 
his nostrils were slightly stung by the 
first faint exhalation of chlorine ; stifl- 
ing and maddening in its effects, it was 
now being thrown off by the elec- 
tric accumulators on their acid coming 
in contact with the leakage; the 
next, he was himself again. But a low 
moan escaped him when his eyes 
fastened on the clinometer and 
gauges. Would she never recover her 
trim ? 

There rushed on his comprehension, 
too, something of the horrors perpe- 
trated unwittingly by maddened men. 

Now, twenty fathoms overhead, 
Admiral Usaki, warned by the loss of 
the “ Aki ” and her 700 men, very few 
of whom were picked up, was taking 
his thundering vessels away to the 
southward. Yet, alas! for Sydney, 
they were to resume their former 
tactics three miles or so off Diamond 
Bay in the south headland. 

Just as bombardment at the ex- 
cessive range of the modern naval 
batteries had been inadequately con- 
sidered by the Defence, so in concen- 
trating their energies almost solely on 
the protection of Port Jackson, the 
State Capital’s portals, they had left 
Sydney weak to naval attack from 
the south. The enemy ignored the 
feeble reply from the few guns bear- 
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ing in the Heads’ forts and batteries ; 
with renewed fury they belched fur- 
ther devastation onthe helpless city. 
But very little longer, and she was to 
agree to the Note of Ransome or 
suffer afresh. 

About 1.30 that afternoon, a French 
steamer, “ L’Esprit,” that had been 
discharging cargo in North Harbour, 
made a bold dash for the open, show- 
ing every stitch of her national bunt- 
ing. Eight miles north-east of the 
Outer North Head she picked up the 
ill-fated submarine, that was lying 
awash and stationary, the swell almost 
tumbling into her through the con- 
ning-tower hatchway. 

The officer sitting on the rim of the 
tower, dishevelled and capless, his 
uniform rent into tatters, was placidly 
dabbling his legs in the water. 

“Glad to see you,” he cried, in 
answer to the “L’Esprit’s” hail. 
“Very glad to see you! I’m d——d 
well tired of trying to get this craft 
to fly. She'll do it no how—must 
have had her wings clipped. So 
awkward, with the enemy away down 
there.” 

In the conning chamber beneath, 
where bleeding mutilated bodies, dead 
and alive, cluttered the floor-plates 
and choked the egress from the engine- 
room with its pumps still throbbing, 
they found Warrant Officer E. P. S. 
Tarrant. His face and hands were 
torn and sticky with blood ; his left 
ear, guttering and hanging by a 
shred of skin. But he was still man- 
ning the hand-pump. 

“Pump her out, boys, pump her 
out,” was his husky call. ‘“‘ We'll 
save her yet, and all them loonies, 
too. . . . Mebbe, she will fly..... 
But, for God’s sake, pump.” 
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but, then, thinking of them after- 

wards, quarrels generally are 

about something quite stupid, 
and not a bit important. Being twins, 
Jean and I are splendid chums as a 
rule, but, of course, no one can help 
disagreeing with even their friends 
now and again, and this was one of 
our times. 

[t had been a horrid day altogether, 
rainy, and ever so cold, although it 
was summer by the almanac. When 
the weather is gloomy like that, 
everything there is to do gets used up 
before dinner. Then the afternoon 
seems to last for weeks, while tea- 
time is hours later than it is on fine 
days, and that is just what happened 
on this particular day—at least, it did 
to Jean and me. Donald was all right, 
because he had discovered a book in 
father’s study that he hadn’t read 
before. Dorothy is never tired of 
cutting out families of paper dolls, so 
Marjorie made her quite happy with a 
newspaper and some blunt scissors. 
Marjorie wasn’t exactly enjoying her- 
self, because she was trying to balance 
her housekeeping account books, but 
at all events they prevented her from 
Worrying about the weather. 

Jean and I stood by the window, 
and chose raindrops, to see whose 


| T was asilly thing to quarrel over, 


would run to the bottom of the pane 
first, which was really rather exciting. 
We wanted to see who would win a 
hundred races first, but when I had 
got thirty-five, and Jean forty-one, 
Marjorie stopped us. 

“Do play at something quieter, 
twins,”’ she said. “If you_shout like 
that, you wi!) disturb father, and he 
wants specially to be quiet until post 
time.” 

“ But there isn’t anything to do,” 
sighed Jean. ‘Oh, Alan, it’s forty- 
two, forty-three—forty-five!” and 
in her excitement at being ahead of 
me by so many races, she, shouted 
louder than ever, and clapped her 
hands. 

** Jean, you mustn’t play at that 
any more,” Marjorie said, very de- 
cidedly ; and when Marjorie talks in 
that kind of voice, we know we must 
do just what she says. 

** What can we do instead, then ? ”’ 
asked Jean, still watching the rain- 
drops, but counting under her breath. 

*Can’t you read for a bit, or help 
Dorothy with her dolls ? ” 

Jean shook her head, and so did I. 

““Where is the Halma_ board, 
then ?” 

** We’re tired of Halma,”’ I told her. 
** Jean always wins, you see, and that’s 
dull. May we play at trains?” 
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“| PRETENDED TO LOOK AT THE PICTURES,” 


“Oh, dear, no; that’s the noisiest 
game you have,” said Marjorie, in 
alarm. ‘“*‘ Look here, twins, I have 
an idea. Do you see the sheep being 
driven up the hill over there ? Which- 
ever of you counts them first shall 
have twopence. I’ve twopence too 
much left of the housekeeping money, 
and if I give it to you, I can make 
the books come right. Wait a minute: 
you must start fair, and count every 
one—not guess, you know. Ready ? 
One, two, three—OFF ! ”’ 

It wasn’t an easy thing to do, 
although the sheep were moving 
rather slowly on their way home. I 
have often tried counting sheep going 
through a gate, to send me to sleep, 
but I always make a narrow 
gateway, so that the sheep pass 
through one at a time, and then they 
are easy enough to count. You can 
go up to hundreds, sometimes, and 


still keep awake, too. The real sheep, 
however, were running-up a hill-side, 
all close together and muddled up, 
which made it difficult to see them 
properly. We both tried our best, 
though, because each of us wanted 
the twopence. It was very near 
father’s birthday, and two pennies are 
a great help when you are saving up 
for presents. 

I was so afraid Jean would finish 
first that I nearly missed one sheep 
out, but remembered in time I 
hadn’t counted him in. Then, just 
as I shouted out “ Forty-seven!” 
Jean exclaimed, breathlessly, “* Forty- 
six!” 

“I’ve won, Marjorie!” I cried. — 
** Jean’s missed one.” 

“No, no,” protested Jean. “‘ Alan’s 
counted one twice.” 

“I didn’t!” 

“You did!” 

“Hush, hush, children,” Marjorie 
warned us. “ You’d better count 
them over again.” 

But by this time the sheep were just 
disappearing over the hill, the shep- 
herd following drearily and slowly 
behind them. 

“* They’ve gone,” said Jean. “ But 
the twopence is really mine, Marjorie.” 

“* How could I count a sheep that 
wasn’t there ? ” I asked her. 

“Come, come, children, it isn’t 
worth arguing about,” said Marjorie, 
consolingly. “Ill divide the two- 
pence between you, and that will put 
things right.” 

“No; it is all mine,” protested 
Jean, who can be obstinate when she 
likes. “If I can’t have the whole, I 
don’t want any at all.” 

Marjorie can be firm as well, so she 
put the money back in her purse. 

“Very well; if you two can't 
agree between you, I shall keep the 
pennies until you can.” 

But Jean shut her lips very tightly, 
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then stood looking out of the 
window, with her hands clasped 
behind her back. When she does 
this, it means that Jean is in 
a temper. I felt pretty cross 
myself, to think of that money 
being practically thrown away just 
because Jean wouldn’t own she was 
wrong, so I fetched a book and pre- 
tended to look at the pictures until 
tea-time. 

It was a doleful evening, and I was 
awfully glad, for once, when Marjorie 
said it was bedtime. As a rule, about 
seven o’clock, Jean and I hide so that 
Marjorie can’t find us to send us up- 
stairs, but, of course, it was no fun 
hiding alone. I went up with Donald 
at once, and Jean didn’t even say 
good-night. 

We began just in the same way next 
morning, and actually went separ- 
ately to feed the rabbits, which we had 
never done before since they were 
given to us. Altogether, it was very 
miserable, and it grew more so when 
| remembered that, after all, it was my 
place to have given in, even if Jean 
had been right, and not wrong, as she 
really was. 

“Never contradict a lady, my 
boy,” father always tells Donald and 
me, and though Jean is only a little 
girl, I am sure father would count her 
as one of the people we must be very 
courteous to. Still, she was a sister 
as well, and sometimes they have a 
most aggravating way of saying, “I 
told you so.” It would have been 
awfully annoying if Jean had said that 
when I was giving in to her just be- 
cause she was a girl ! 

However, at last I thought of a 
plan, which was to write a note to 
Marjorie, asking her to give Jean the 
twopence, and count it as though she 
had won. I put the letter into a book 
Marjorie was reading, and she found 
it after dinner. I slipped away as 
soon as she discovered the envelope, 


but before long Marjorie called me 
downstairs. 

Jean was in the room, and her 
cheeks were rather pink, though, 
of course, I didn’t look at her 
much. 

“See, Alan, I have just read your 
note,” said Marjorie. “Do you really 
mean that you want Jean to have the 
prize?” 

“Yes,” I said, as gruffly as I could, 
trying to look as if it didn’t matter to 
me at all. 

“Now, funnily enough, Jean has 
just come to ask me to give the money 
to you. She is quite willing for you to 
be regarded as the winner. What am 
I to do, twins?” 

“Give it to -Jean,” I said; but 
Jean cried at once: 
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** THAT MEANS JEAN IS IN A TEMPER,”’ 
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“No, no; to Alan, please, Mar- 
jorie.”’ 

Marjorie burst out laughing. 

“Good gracious, don’t let’s have 
another quarrel ‘to settle the first 
one!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Suppose we 
divide the prize, after all.” 

Jean frowned a little, and shook 
her head, slowly. 

** Well, suppose I don’t give it to 
either of you ?”’ was Marjorie’s next 
suggestion, and, finally, we agreed 
that this was the best way out of the 
difficulty. Anyhow, we didn’t mind 
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what we meant, he answered without 
any thinking over the matter : 

“How many sheep, Missy? Why, 
forty-six, same as usual.” 

Jean clapped her hands, and smiled 
at me triumphantly, although she 
didn’t say anything. But I was hor- 
ribly puzzled, because I was quite, 
quite sure I had counted forty-seven 
separate moving animals ; yet Evans 
must know best, of course. 

“* Well, good-night, Missy,”’ said the 
old shepherd, moving slowly on. 
“Come along, Bob.” 

The shaggy dog followed obediently, 
and as I looked at him, I gave such a 
shout that the old man looked back, 
quite frightened. 

“TI say, Evans, was Bob with 
you yesterday ?” I called after him. 

“Why, to be sure, little master,”’ 
said the shepherd, patting his com- 
panion’s head affectionately. “ We’re 


f\ never apart, Bob and me, when there’s 


** DOROTHY WAS QUITE HAPPY,” 


very much about the money now that 
we were friends again. 

Then, just before tea-time, a sudden 
idea struck Jean. 

“Why, Alan, let’s go and ask the 
shepherd how many sheep he was 
driving yesterday.” 

So we ran down to the farm, and, 
luckily, just met old Evans as he was 
going home. 

He seemed rather surprised at our 
question, but when he understood 


sheep to be looked after.” 

Jean wrinkled up her forehead and 
stared at me, then suddenly she 
saw what I meant, and began to laugh. 

““Why, we were both right and 
both wrong !”’ she exclaimed. ‘ You 
counted Bob, so you were right about 
the number of animals, and wrong 
about the sheep, and I counted the 
sheep properly, but didn’t notice 
Bob!” 

** What fun !”’ I cried, because now 
it seemed like a joke. “‘ Let’s go and 
tell Marjorie we’ve both earned the 
twopence ! ”’ 

Marjorie, however, declared that 
although we were both right, we had 
been wrong as well, so we must be 
content with a penny each, and in the 
end we were. After all, father’s 
birthday was very near, and it wasn’t 
fair that he should suffer because we 
had been silly enough to quarrel. 





THE CULT OF THE VAGABOND 


By JAMES MORTIMER 


August is the month of holidays. 


divided most sharply into two classes—those who work and those who play. 
sings the praises of one of the most delightful modes of playing. 


It ts the month above all others in which society is 


This article 
Its advocacy of the joys of 


tramping, and the Open Road will not fail to appeal to all true Idlers. 


HO has not felt at one time or 
another the call of the open 
road! Not only in Summer, 
when the sun glints over the 

hedgerows, turning “ the long, brown 
path ” into a mysterious and seduc- 
tive highway leading to wonderful El 
Dorados and rich Utopias; but in 
Winter as well, when the trees are 
bare, but none the less beautiful, and 
the blood is urgent to course through 
the veins in sympathy with the rhythm 
of a swinging pace. 

There is something primal and 
necessary in this fascination. The call 
of the open road is a mystic call. 
Every man hears it sooner or later. 
It inspires. the schoolboy; if not 
exactly to run away to sea, at least 
to run away from school and spend a 
truant hour or so by wharf or quay- 
side, if he be so fortunate as to live 
in one of our many seaports, where he 
can sniff the strange odours of ships 
and feast his eyes upon mariners and 
beautiful sea-craft—symbols of that 
greatest of all open roads, the sea. 
It is the same instinct which sends 
rich men careering over continents in 
motor-cars and sets the clerk a-dream- 
ing of his annual fortnight’s holiday 
and its sweet possibilities of a tramp 
through the Yorkshire dales or the 
Trossachs or Brittany. 

In reality, the call of the open road 
is nothing less than the call of the 
wild. It is Nature bidding man re- 
create himself after her large and 
prodigal manner. Without some such 
instinct to what is really a renewal, 


not only of life, but of the desire of 
life, the artificial ways of our civili- 
sation would inevitably bring about 
our ruin. . Thoreau, who loved the 
open road better than most men, saw 
in wildness the preservation of the 
world. As a matter of fact, the 
philosopher of Walden was simply 
giving utterance, in these words, to 
that wise instinct which would occa- 
sionally make vagabonds of us all. 
For side by side with our love of the 
open road is our more furtive love of 
the vagabond. His abandonment of 
care is an inspiration. Man does not 
want the simple life so much as the 
free life. After a spell of civilisation, 
he finds himself, as it were, tugging at 
his moorings; ‘he wants to break 
away and drive free for a while. In 
such a mood he wisely takes to his 
knapsack. 

It may be that ail gréat endeavour 
is the contained and directed spirit of 
the abandon which runs riot in the 
rake and the vagabond. And, per- 
chance, El Dorado is no more than 
Nature’s lure to the open road. Man 
who has no joy in the attainment of 
his desires, is thus urged onwards in 
an eternal quest, and in so far as he 
yields to the pursuit with a will he is 
happy—or, rather, he should be 
happy. But it does not always work 
out according to the formula. 

At least, we may say that our plea- 
sure in contemplating the vagabond 
and his kind is the response to a very 
real emotion. It is not so much that 
he is the incarnation of happiness, 
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but that he is moved by the full 
current of life. This, of course, may 
wreck him, and us if we follow in his 
steps ;, but"a spice of danger is an 
added lure to the brave heart. The 
dangers of football, of polo, or of 
mountaineering or soldiering never yet 
made these sports unpopular. Perhaps 
the only worthy life is the life of con- 
stant danger. The vagabond has 
always got his back to the wall ; that 
alone is an inspiring thing to all 
healthy people. It is really the spirit 
of the conqueror, the desire to face 
great odds, to test personal prowess 
to its fullest, to have no possessions 
so that we may eat, drink, and be the 
merrier because of the fight. The 
vagabond of romance symbolises such 
an ideal if he symbolises anything. 
Life to him is not a thing to be owned, 
but to be used; he does not stake 
out a claim in the world, but en- 
joys all claims, eternally moving 
onwards, seeing nothing anywhere 
but what may be reached and 
passed. 
THE_BELOVED VAGABOND. 

The correspondence between con- 
duct and sympathy, however, is often 
strangely paradoxical. We are given 
to appreciating things we would not 
do and to adoring what we would not 
be. For instance, quite recently all 
London was flocking to His Majesty’s 
Theatre to worship at the shine of 
“The Beloved Vagabond.” Few of 
these people will ever live other than 
proper lives, and all of them are in 
the habit of using the word “ vaga- 
bond” as a term of contempt. 
Yet there they were in _ their 
thundreds, following the joys and 
sorrows of Paragot with sympa- 
thetic laughter and tears. Nor is this 
the first instance of vagabond worship 
either on the stage or for the matter 
of that, in real life. 

+ There is no doubt about the vaga- 
bond being beloved, or, rather, let us 


say, there is no doubt that we are all 
more or less susceptible to the charm 
of irresponsibility. It strikes a ro- 
mantic note to which our hearts are 
readily attuned. This sympathy is 
recorded in our works of Art, particu- 
larly in literature, where so many of 
the most delightful figures are vaga- 
bonds of one kind or another, and so 
much happy writing is the result of a 
spirit of abandonment. Writers who, 
like George Borrow, Stevenson, 
Thoreau, and Walt Whitman, have a 
dash of the vagabond, inspire some- 
thing like devotion in their admirers. 

And the word “ vagabond ” nowa- 
days means something more than of 
old. A vagabond is no longer merely 
a wanderer; he is an idler and a 
worthless fellow to boot, in short, the 
word now personifies irresponsibility. 
But that does not kill our sympathy. 
Our hearts always go out more readily 
to the good-natured vagabond, be he 
tramp, troubadour, gipsy, mounte- 
bank, soldier of fortune, or ordinary 
rake, than to the circumspect person 
of equal generosity. ; 

Think of the long procession of de- 
lightful vagabonds in our favourite 
books. Think of Jack Falstaff and 
Autolycus ; of Jasper Petulengro and 
Sinfia Lovell; of Ragged Robin and 
Paragot. There are few pleasanter 
literary memories than these. . With- 
out doubt, Falstaff was a  dis- 
reputable rogue, but somehow we 
prefer him to Henry IV., and in 
the same way wild Prince Hal is 
nearer to our hearts than the austere 
and chivalrous Henry V. In our own 
times, Dickens, who knew popular 
ideals so well, created a whole range of 
characters each of whom has this 
lovable dash and freedom from care. 
Even the immortal Pickwick is some- 
thing of a vagabond, leaving aside 
Barnaby Rudge, the Jarleys, and ail 
his delightful roving coachmen and 
strolling players. And is not Dick 
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Swiveller quite the most charming 
ne er-do-well in fiction ? 

In the same way, are we drawn 
towards the romantic rogues and 
vagabonds of history ? Towards kings 
who have had the wander-thirst and 
gone forth seeking adventure, like 
Richard the Lion-hearted ; or to poets 
of wild, unreckoning ways, like Fran- 
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pride themselves on their respecta- 
bility. That may be one of the 
reasons why poetry is not marketable 
in our time. However this may be, 
the recent appearance of a tramp- 
poet, in the person “of William H. 
Davies, has given the poetry-loving 
public quite an unusual thrill of ex- 
citement. 


GEORGE BORROW, AUTHOR OF “ LAVENGRO,” 


From the painting of Thomas Phillips, R.A. 


cois Villon, or the troubadours and 
student minstrels of Provence and 
Italy, the wandering friars of 
medieval times and the romance of 
their lives, not to mention to bohe- 
mianism, which is supposed to attach 
itself like a nimbus to the persona- 
lities of all poets and artists. This, 
however, is largely a myth ; we know 
quite well that most poets nowadays 


Reproduced by permission'of Mr. John Murray. 


THE REAL TRAMP. 

There is romance even in the fami- 
liar tramp of the highway, although 
this is considerably shorn of its gla- 
mour in these strenuous days. Our 
ideals are pushful and energetic and 
we have made an ideal of the principle 
of working for a living. 

But the genuine tramp shirks work 
on principle. Our laborious’ and 
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regular ideals are not his. We like 
work, or pretend we do ; he hates it, 
and has the courage of his convictions. 
He is quite practical and quite frank, 
and would never do an honest stroke 
of work year in year out, unless abso- 
lutely forced to do so. So long as he 
can get food and clothing to satisfy 
his simple needs by asking for it, he 
fulfils his vocation. When he is hard- 
pressed by evil fortune, he stoops to 
an odd job which, since such things 
are beneath him, he does not hesitate 


WILLIAM H. DAVIFS, 
The tramp poet, outside his'cottage at The Weald, Kent. 


to scamp as much as possible. Yet, 
object to the fellow as we may, deep 
down in the bottom of our hearts 
there is something which responds 
not unkindly to the genuine tramp. 
We may pity the casual and hope to 
abolish him, but although we may hate 
the tramp on principle, we cannot 
finally despise him. 

England, like all lands with a failing 
peasantry, is a poor place for tramps, 
and yet with a little more leniency, 
what a paradise it might be for them, 
especially in the summer months. 


IDLER 


In Ireland, however, where national 
ideals are less strenuous, he has a 
better time ; in fact, in the less com- 
mercialised parts he is considered 
quite as a human being with rights 
and even a destiny as other men have. 
He can usually depend upon hospi- 
tality from the peasants, and, in 
return, he gives them of his store of 
worldly lore; often he is a great 
teller of tales, and what remains of 
the old Irish Minstrelsy is practically 
carried"on by him. 

That the tramp is still a consider- 
able feature in the life of Ireland can 
be seen by the large and, on the whole, 
friendly part he occupies in modern 
Irish plays and poems. One remem- 
bers the clever vagabond who is the 
central figure of W. B. Yeats’ play, 
“A Pot of Broth.” But more par- 
ticularly does one think of the de- 
lightful tramps in the plays of J. M. 


Synge, tramps who are created not as 
romantic ideas, but as records of Irish 


life and character. It is in these 
tramps that we can see that joy in the 
simple and mysterious things of 
nature—those things which come so 
near what we call romance, who re- 
present and seem to have convinced 
their compatriots of the fact that the 
tramp’s lack of the desire of earthly 
goods is not altogether a vice. 
Strange to say, it is in the newer 
countries that the tramp finds a 
happier home. ‘This is probably due 
to the fact that there is less poverty 
in these places. A familiar and not 
unpopular feature in Australia is the 
Sundowner—so-called ffom his habit 
of arriving at the squatter’s settle- 
ment as the sun sets. But if there 
be a paradise for tramps it is the 
United States of America. And there 
is just that spice of danger in his 
calling in the States which wouid help 
him to appreciate the true delights of 
his Eden. The American tramp, of 
Hobo, seems to be able to get what he 
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requires by simply and persistently 
asking for it. He differs most strik- 


ingly from his European fellow in 
bath his independence of bearing, his 
insolent and nonchalant air, and by 
the fact that it is not his habit to 
walk, but rather to travel by rail. A 
habit, by the way, forced upon him 
by the circumstance of the great dis- 
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of haphazard and laborious idleness in 
Hoboland. Sometimes they return 
wearily homewards, but often they 
are lost to civilised life for ever. 
Josiah Flynt, in his remarkable book, 
““Tramping with Tramps,” gives 
many instances of such youthful re- 
sponses to the call of the wild; he 
looks at the matter with the eye of 














ALCOTT’S SKETCH OF THOREAU'S HUT BY WALDEN POND. 
Reproduced from Fifield’s sixpenny edition of ‘* Walden.” 


tance lying between the towns of 
America. 

The fascination of the open road 
acts as a living lure to numberless 
young folk in America. The Call 
sung by Walt Whitman sounds in the 
hearts of many of his countrymen 
still. Youths full of immemorial de- 
sires leave their homes to lead a life 


the sociologist, and obviously sees 
nothing in these escapades but serious 
lapses from social worthiness. But 
even he, when dealing with adult 
tramps, recognises in them, until they 
have been unnerved and demoralised 
by prison life, a race of men of con- 
siderable intelligence and capacity 
and much charm. So it would seem 
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that there is still some spark in the 
Hobo which flickers out of a cause 
deeper than conventional laziness. 

The highway in America is the 
railway, and the art of tramping is 
largely involved in the skill with 
which the Hobo is able to board and 
leave a freight train whilst in motion. 
Thousands of men travel thus free of 
any charge to the company, but often 
under the intimidation of the officials. 
This free travelling is full of peril, for a 
fall usually means the loss of a limb 
or often death. And this is not the 
only danger, for once on board the 
train fresh perils have to be faced. 
There is the risk of meeting with un- 
friendly guards; of being caught 
mounting the buffers by unfriendly 
drivers, who can easily jerk the un- 
fortunate Hobo under the flying 
wheels ; and then there are the con- 
stant dangers of loss of nerve or sleep, 
each of which means certain death. 
Yet the Hobo “beats the trains ” 
with calm and impudent courage— 
but he would look upon a day’s honest 
work as a degradation. 

So in each country are there these 
strange beings, living in the midst of 
the people but not of them. The 
weary Tramp of England, the non- 
chalant Hobo of America, the bronzed 
Sundowner of Australia, the sad- 
visaged Gorioun of Russia, no less 
than the more intimate associate of 
the peasantry, as the tramp usually is, 
in ‘pastoral countries suchas Ireland ; 
but each in his way carries on a tra- 
dition of freedom, if only the almost 
iost tradition of freedom from the 
tyranny of owning things. 

THE AMATEUR TRAMP. 

The call of the Open Road has long 
since made the amateur tramp a mote 
and more familiar figure of our high- 
ways. People who live in houses are 
beginning to realise that there is no 
other way of seeing a country. 
Tramping is the most subtle and 


satisfying way of assimilating what 
beauty or charm a land may have; 
and, apart from the mere sensuous 
delight of the thing, there is no surer 
road to health of body or of mind. 
Tramping, indeed, has become one of 
the arts, and, like all“art, it comes 
naturally to some, whilst others need 
certain tuition before they can use 
their materials with that certainty 














A SUNDOWNER. THE TYPICAL AUSTRALIAN TRAMP, 


and dexterity necessary to the c1ea- 
tion of good works. 

So for those who are not to the 
manner born there is now a chance of 
acquiring such knowledge of the ait 
of tramping, which, providing the 
proper spirit is in the aspirants, will 
quickly put them in the way of 
becoming complete tramps. The 
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knowledge is to be found within the 
covers of Harry Robert’s ‘ Tramp’s 
Handbook,” recently published by 
John Lane. This little green-clad 
book, just large enough to slip into 
your knapsack, is packed with way- 
faring wisdom of the most practical 
kind, and he who would essay forth for 
the first time would be well advised in 
securing a copy and carefully master- 
ing its commonsense teachings. “ The 
Tramp’s Handbook ”’ will put him in 
the way of tramping as nothing but 
years of practical experience could. 
Besides some excellent matter upon 
vagabondage in the abstract, each 
chapter teems with just the kind of 
information the amateur tramp re- 
quires—information as to tramp fur- 
niture, caravans, carts, tents, and 


food; with further details as to wild 
food, fruits and herbs, roadside fires, 
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and signs of the weather, and a con- 
cluding chapter containing a vocabu- 
lary of Romany and traveller’s cant. 

With such to help them and the right 
will, tramping as a recreation is made 
easier than of old. The open road 
has become practical politics. The 
opportunity of meeting life face to 
face, of tasting the joys of earth, 
comes to all of us now and then. 
Those who take it are wise; those 
who foster and woo the intimate calls 
of the wild are wiser still. There are 
few habits so well worth cultivating 
as this habit of occasional lapses from 
the upholstery of civilised life, for in 
vagabondage we merge into the very 
source of life itself, civilisation is but 
its reflection, often through a dis- 
torting glass. The tonic of the open 
road puts us once more in tune with 
reality. 




















THE BLACK PIERRETTE: 


A FAIRY FANCY WITH A MODERN MEANING 


By BERTA RUCK 


I.—THE COQUETTE 


ONG ago, in Fan-land, where the 
a purple dusk is always softly 
lighted by the lanterns that 
swing to and fro from the 
orange-trees, there lived the prettiest 
girl-flirt that ever was seen. 

She was a Black Pierrette; her 
sugar-loaf hat was perched at the 
back of a shock of black curls; her 
skirts bunched out above her knees 
like the frilly bloom of, the black 
poppy; red as the reddest poppy 
were her pouting lips. But her nick- 
name was “‘ Without-a-heart.” For if 
she put her hand against he: satin 
bodice she felt no throb of a heart 
that beat within; and she was glad 
of it. 

The Black Pierrette lived only for 


laughter, for dancing in the lantern- 
light under the orange-trees, and for 
listening to the compliments of all the 
boy creatures in Fan-land—Harle- 
quins, Follies, powdered Poets, and 
much-beribboned Shepherds. 

These all pined (or said they 
pined !) for the Black Pierrette. In- 
deed, many of them offered her their 
own hearts; but these she either 
broke in pieces (at least, her admirers 
said that she had broken them !) or 
tossed back to their owners with a 
smile. 

“Why should I bother my head 
about such silly, useless things ? ” de- 
manded the Black Pie1rette, stabbing 
with her pink programme-pencil into 
the heart of the youngest Folly. “I 
am far happier, far more gay, without 
any heart at all!” 

And she went on waltzing and 
flirting and playing Toss with the 
hearts of other people. 

At last there came a Once upon a 
Time, when the Black Pierrette saw 
flitting towards her out of the purple 
dusk a figure like a fluttering white 
moth. Neare1 it came and nearer, 
until the lanterns made a pattern of 
rose light and mauve shadow on the 
white jacket with the big black 
rosettes. And the face above the great 
white ruff was the face of Pierrot. 
At the sight of it a strange look came 
into the eyes of Fierrette Without-a- 
Heart. 


II.—TuHE CuRE. 


‘““My prettiest partner!” whis- 
pered Pierrot, later, as he waltzed 
with the Black Pierrette. ‘‘ You are 
the only partner that I care to dance 
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with, now. Can I not engage you to 
me for always ? Could you love me? ” 

She shook her head. How can one 
love if one has no heart ? 

Later he asked her again: “‘ Could 
you care for me?” 

“No,” sighed the Black Pierrette. 
She was thinking to herself that if 
she had possessed a heart, it would 
have beat for Pierrot. 

He asked her once more, “ Couldn’t 
you?” 

She put her hand up to her satin 
bodice, for she was suddenly con- 
scious of an aching in that empty 
place where her heart should have 
throbbed. 

“* Pity me,” she cried, with tears in 
her voice, “for I have no heart, 
Pierrot! No heart to love you with 
at all!” 

“ But if you had a heart ?” asked 
Pierrot, eagerly 

“Then,” said she, “‘ it would beat 
for you alone.” 

He drew her out of the whirling 
waltz, into the shade of the orange- 
grove where just a single Chinese 
lantern beamed mildly down upon 
these two that were made to be 
lovers. 

There from around his neck Pierrot 
drew a slender chain to which was 
attached a little golden heart 

“I moulded it,” said he, “ out of 
the half of mine. I would give it into 
the hand of no one but the woman 
that I truly love. Now see how I 
will make it live.” 

He raised it to his warm young 
lips and pressed three kisses on it ; 
then held it out on his palm towards 
the Black Pierrette. 

And lo! she saw it throb and 
quiver like a live fledgling in the 
hand of Pierrot. 

“Because it is sensitive heart- 
gold,” he explained, “‘ and once beat 
in my breast. Now it is yours.” 

“ But it will only beat for Pierrot 
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still,” she cried. “‘ For Pierrot, my 
true love! ”’ 

He smiled as he clasped the chain 
about her neck. 

Down, beneath the black satin of 
her bodice, slid the heart of gold; 
and so that empty aching at her 
breast was cured completely. 

And ah! if Pierrot had never again 
left the side of her who was now no 
more ‘ Pierrette-Without-a-Heart ” 
all would have been well. 


III.—LoveE IN ABSENCE. 


Alas! For Pierrot had a fancy that 
the orange-blossoms that were to be 
gathered on the other side of Fan- 
land..were sweeter than those near 
at hand; more seemly for his love’s 
bridal wreath. 

So he set off to fetch the bouquet 
for her; his white-clad figure flitted 
away like a moth in the dusk ; and 
like a flowerless forlorn black butter- 
fly the Pierrette was left—in tears. 

Then all the boy-creatures in Fan- 
land—Shepherds, Poets, Harlequins, 
Follies, and Sillies of every description 
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—clustered about their favourite to 
try and console her for her lover’s 
absence. At first nothing they could 
say or do was of any avail to cheer 
her. She just sat under an orange 
tree with her skirts spread out round 
her in the shape of a powder-puff, 
her red lips pouting dejectedly, her 
eyes fixed on the big black rosettes of 
her tiny shoes. 

“Pierrette,” said one of her ad- 
mirers, “will you let us see your 
heart ?” 

“* Never,” snapped the Black Pier- 
rette. What, should she allow these 
frivolous playmates of hers to share 
in her lovely new happiness ? 

The youngest Folly said maliciously, 
*“‘T don’t believe she’s any more heart 
now than ever she had.” 

“ Haven’t I?” retorted the Black 
Pierrette, and she pulled the golden 
treasure out by its slender chain, and 
swung it to and fro before the very 
eyes of the Poets, Shepherds, Harle- 
quins, and Follies. She laughed in 
their astonished faces. That made her 
feel much more cheerful; so much, 
in fact, that she condescended to 
leave her seat under the orange tree, 
and to dance the next waltz, and the 
next. Gradually and gradually she had 
begun to feel almost like her gay, 
flirtatious self again. 

Presently she began to giggle with 
the Follies. 

She did not frown at the Shepherd’s 
avowal that “ engaged girl or no en- 
gaged girl, it was she they loved.” 
One of the Poets whispered to her, 
“You are ten times prettier since 
you have a heart!” 

“ Possibly!” returned the Pier- 
rette, with a blush and with a 
side-long glance that she really 
couldn’t help. It was such an 
ingrained habit, that side-long 
glance of hers! ‘“‘ However,” she 
added more sedately, “I shall 
allow no one to make a jest or 
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a toy of the heart that beats only for 
my Pierrot.” 

Later, the Harlequin came to her 
in despair—that is, he called it 
“despair ”’—and begged her for a 
favour. 

“I always loved you,” said he, 
“even while you were Pierrette- 
Without-a-Heart. Now you are Pier- 
rette-of-the-Golden-Heart, and my 
own heart is breaking because yours 
will never belong to me. At least give 
me, for one moment, your heart to 
hold.” 

“It’s not mine to give,” said she, 
with a loyal thought of the figure, 
flitting, like a white moth, to the other 
end of Fan-land. 

“For one minute,” pleaded the 
Harlequin, “let me hold it in my 
hand!” 

So, partly from pity, partly from 
flattered vanity, she let him hold it 
in his hand! 

“T wouldn’t allow anyone else,” 
she told herself. 

Yet, before so very long, several of 
Pierrette’s adorers had been allowed 
to see and handle the golden 
heart; one of the Poets wore it 
round his neck during a whole 
mazurka ! 

The little Cupids who sat up in the 
orange-boughs laughed, and asked if 
they might borrow Pierrette’s heart to 
play Bob-cherry. 

And the youngest Folly actually 
did run away with it and use it for a 
bait when he was catching gold-fish in 
the fountain ; and the Black Pierrette 
had to chase him round and round 
the orange-grove before he let her 
have it back again. 

At first she was angry with herself 
and him. Then she felt—as many an 
engaged girl has felt in the absence 
of her true lover !—‘“‘ Oh, it doesn’t 
matter how I amuse myself with these 
boys! They don’t count. My heart 
could never beat for one of them. It 
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will be all different when Pierrot 
comes home!” 


IV.—PiERROT’s HomME-CoMING. 


And then, at last, Pierrot came 
home. 

As she.saw his white figure flitting 
towards her through the purple dusk, 
Pierrette was amazed to find that her 
whole being did not go out to him in 
rapture as it had been wont to do; 
as she took from him the bouquet of 
orange-blossoms and looked up into 
the boyish face, so pleading and sweet, 
she realized that, somehow, Pierrot 
‘was different.” She turned away 
with him into the grove, but all of a 
sudden she knew that to be there 
alone with Pierrot was not nearly as 
amusing as to trip through Fan-land 
in the midst of the gay crowd of 
admirers who whispered flattering 
nonsense intu her ears. . . 

‘What is the matter with you ?” 
Pierrot asked, anxiously. ‘“ Your 
heart still beats for me, doesn’t it, 
Pierrette ? ” 

‘Oh, surely—at least, I suppose it 
must,” said she, and pressed her 
hand against her black satin bodice. 

Nothing throbbed there ! 

She pulled the heart out by its 
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golden chain, laid it on the paim of 
Pierrot. 

He looked at it, kissed it. . . . 

It lay there like a little dead fledg- 
ling whose breast would never throb 
with life again. 

Pierrot’s voice was too sad for 
reproach as he said, “* You have killed 
the heart I gave you!” 

“Nonsense,” said Pierrette; by 
this time she didn’t really mind very 
much whether or no Pierrot’s feelings 
were hurt. For the Coquette who 
flirts too long and too desperately loses 
the secret of loving; and so she felt 
she didn’t want any more love. And 
for amusement there were always the 
Poets, the Shepherds, the Harlequins, 
the Follies, and the other Siilies. 
“* Besides,” said she, ‘‘ you’ve nothing 
with which to reproach me. While 
you were away my heart never beat 
for anyone but you.” 

“No; but a dozen others have 
handled it and made a toy of it, and 
spoilt it,” said Pierrot! | He raised his 
arm and flung far, far away into the 
purple dusk the heart that would never 
beat for anybody any more. 

And so the Black Pierrette re- 
gained her nickname of ‘“‘ Without-a- 
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A RANCH ON THE THAMES 


By ROBERT BARR 


HERE is a phrase current in the 
rural districts of the New 
England States, and Mr. W. D. 
Howells, in his charming novel, 

*“‘ The Lady of the Arostook,” causes 
his heroine to use it, much to the 
astonishment of two cultured. young 
men from Boston when they met this 
beautiful girl. The phrase is, “ I want 
to know,” and it does not imply a 
desire for knowledge on the part of 
the speaker, as one might gather from 
its words, but is merely an exclama- 
tion, like “ Really!” or “‘ You don’t 
tell me so!” Most New England 
phrases, and even many expressions 
that pass for slang,” have had their 


origin in old England, and perhaps 
in some parts of this country people 
may say “I want to know” just as 
they do in the rough timber land of 
Maine. It is likely that the phrase 
originally meant what it says, and 
indicated the interest of the speaker, 
as who would say: “Go on; tell 
me; I want to know!” but in any 
case the expression is much more 
typical of America at the ’present 
time than of Great Britain. 

There seems to be an unquenchable 
thirst for information in America, 
which has no counterpart in this 
country, and yet books like Smiles’ 
“Self-Help,” which we all used to 
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read when we were boys, gave dozens 
of instances where a desire for prac- 
tical learning led to fame and fortune. 
We read of the young boy who 
studied mathematics by the firelight 
when he was too poor to afford a 
candle, and capturing the germ of the 
steam-engine from the rattling lid of 
the tea-kettle. Magazines like the 
World’s Work, giving expert and 
practical explanations of various lines 
of activity, are tremendous successes 
in America, while in this country a 
magazine like the Rapid Review had 
to give up the struggle, although 
backed by all of Mr. Pearson’s energy 
and wealth. It was a well-edited 
publication which gave articles by 
famous and expensive writers on 
topical subjects which they under- 
stood; yet the Editor, in the last 
number of the magazine, sadly con- 
fessed that he found no demand for 
that sort of thing in England. What 
the people wanted was fiction. 
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Every American magazine, even 
those dealing largely with stories 
short and long, devotes much of its 
space to informative articles showing 
how things are done; giving f .1 
particulars of wireless telegraphy, for 
instance, or accounts of the produc- 
tion of radium and other contribu- 
tions of great value to enquiring 
minds, dealing with the work of 
scientists and discoverers all over the 
world. 

Another instance which indicates 
the American’s insatiable desire for 
knowledge is the existence of the 
Correspondence Schools, which teach 
the boy on the farm, or the apprentice 
in a workshop, various useful profes- 
sions, all by letter. In the adver- 
tisement of one of these schools which 
I have before me, the institution 
offers to prepare you for a situation 
as book-keeper, stenographer, adver- 
tisement writer, show-card writer, 
window trimmer, illustrator, chemist. 
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textile mills superintendent, elec- 
trician, electrical engineer, mechanical 
draughtsman, telephone engineer, 
electric lighting superintendent, me- 
chanical engineer, plumber and steam 
fitter, stationary engineer, civil en- 
gineer, building contractor, architec- 
tural draughtsman, architect, struc- 
tural engineer, banker, or mining 
engineer. The advertisement says,, 
“You won’t be required to leave 
home. There will be no interruption 
in your work. There is no age limit. 
You won’t have to buy a single book. 
It makes no difference what you do 
or where you live. Lack of capital is 
no barrier. The only requirement is 
the ability to read and write.” 
Within the last few years these 
schools have grown enormously, and 
conduct an incredible amount of 
business. During my recent trip to 
the States I visited one of these 
mammoth colleges that have thou- 
sands of students, not one of whorn is 
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The school was housed in a 
great structure that I estimated must 
contain as much space as our Houses 
of Parliament in London, and every 
room was occupied ; the whole place 


visible. 


humming with typewriters. The ori- 
ginator of this gigantic enterprise is 
still alive, and not yet an old man, 
and at the time the college was in- 
augurated edited a small local paper 
in the coal-mining regions. He was 
shocked to record the number of 
deaths that occurred among the 
miners through sheer ignorance, as, 
for instance, the lack of all know- 
ledge concerning carbonic acid gas, 
its qualities, and the simple methods 
by which its presence could be tested 
before it was made known by killing 
somebody. He started by giving free 
instruction to the miners on various 
things pertaining to their trade, and 
from that modest beginning has grown 
one of the largest, and most prosperous 
businesses in the world. 
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When the United States requires a 
new flag and new shield, as George 
Bernard Shaw suggested the other 
month, they should discard their Latin 
motto, “E pluribus unum,” and in- 
scribe, in good old New Englandese, 
“IT want to know.” 

Of course, if the desire to know does 
not exist in a country, the establish- 
ment of these magazines and schools 
would be impossible, but it needs no 
prophet to predict that if this kind of 
thing goes on for another twenty-five 
years; if the strong young men on 
the farms and in the factories of 
America are eager for practical know- 
ledge, and if the young men of Eng- 
land are content to be “‘flannelled fools 
at the wicket, and muddied oafs at the 
goal,” reading the trashy limerick 
weeklies, which the presses pour forth 
in millions, while the upper classes are 
Wrangling over theological points in 
the recurring Education Bills, Bri- 
tain will be irretrievably left behind 
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in the race for opulence and efficiency, 
while the United States will win 
everything in sighx. 

Recently, from all parts ot the 
Empire, there has filtered through to 
us the statement that the English- 
man from home is not liked. This 
has been stated in the newspapers, 
denied, and discussed. I think it will 
at once be admitted (by those who 
know) that the charge is true. Still, 
the Englishman is not disliked because 
he is an Englishman, but because he 
is an ignoramus, and not only an 
ignoramus, but a conceited one, who 
apparently doesn’t want to know. 
This country has been a going concern 
for a long time, and its ‘inhabitants 
have rather got into grooves. Most 
men can do only one thing, and in 
factories, only part of one thing. In 
a new country he must be able to do 
everything, or else go under. 

When I was a lad, I visited people 
who lived in a large and roomy log 
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house in the backwoods. The place 
was exceedingly comfortable, and we 
lived well, for there was plenty of 
venison, bear meat, wild turkey, and 
other game to be had for the shooting. 
The house had been built entirely 
with the axe by those who inhabited 
it, and was cut out of the surrounding 
forest. No deal boards could be had, 
for there was not a saw-mill within a 
hundred miles, nor a shop where any- 
thing might be bought. Instead of 
nails, things had to be put together 
with wooden pegs. There were no 
bricks within reach, and no machinery 
for making them, although there was 
excellent clay on the farm. The 
chimneys, then, were made of clay, 
and by reason of the roaring log fires, 
were soon hardened into one great 
brick. Every stick of furniture— 
bedsteads, chairs, tables, were 
fashioned with the axe out of the 
primeval forest. The floor was made 
of split logs, the cleft side smoothed 
as much as possible with the axe, 
and these logs placed bark-side down- 
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wards made a warm and solid floor. 
The people who lived in this log- 
house had conie from the highlands of 
Scotland, and they had brought with 
them a hand-loom. Everything they 
wore was made from the wool of the 
sheep they were rearing, that was 
sheared, carded, dyed, spun and woven 
on the premises. Already these people 
were prosperous, with their land rising 
in value every day. They were better 
housed and better fed than ever they 
had been in Scotland, and to-day they 
are rich, those that are left of them 
living in a palatial brick house that 
might be termed a mansion, built 
from the same bed of clay that had 
formerly furnished chimneys for the 
log house. 

The other day a writer in Canada 
sent to me the manuscript of a book, 
entitled “Letters of a Remittance 
Man to his Mother,” and I think when 
this book is published it will do much 
good in England. There is a chance 
it will be a great success, because 
running through it there is a genial 
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vein of humour that is delicious. I 
believe that Great Britain is the only 


country in the world that produces a 


remittance man. He is usually a 
young fellow of good family, often 
well educated so far as a public school 
and the university goes, admirably 
versed in the spending of money, but 
unable to make it. He is, therefore, 
sent to Canada, or Australia, or New 
Zealand, where a remittance is for- 
warded to him, say, once a month, 
and the remittance is usually pared 
down so small that it will just enable 
him to keep-alive, but will not allow 
him to accumulate enough money to 
return. His accomplishments were 
summed up very accurately in a 
humorous poem, written about a 
hundre: years ago. 


‘At Trin. Col., Camb., which means in 
proper spelling 

Trinity College, Cambridge, there resided 

One Harry Dashington, a youth ex- 
celling . 

In all the learnings commonly provided 

For those who choose that classic 
station 

For finishing their education. 

That is, he understood computing 
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The odds at any race or match. 

Was a dead hand at pigeon shooting. 

Could kick up rows, knock down the 
watch, 

Play truant or_the rake at random, 

Drink, tie cravats, and drive a tandem.” 


Now, a person who could acquire and 
practise such attainments at Cam- 
bridge might, if properly instructed 
somewhere else, learn a few useful 
activities. which would stand him in 
good stead when he arrived in a new 
country. But the Cambridge man’s 
people merely buy him a kit which 
will cause joy and laughter when he 
reaches his destination, give him some 
pocket money, and tell him the rest 
will be sent_on month by month by 
postal order, until he is able to fend 
for himself. 

This he rarely manages to do. 
Clothed in the latest London style, 
and enveloped in a beautiful conceit 
from Cambridge, he despises the 
people he meets out there, thinks 
they are uncouth, and of no class, 
while they, in turn, regard him as an 
incompetent cumberer of the earth. 

I was talking the other day to 
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Roger Pocock, founder of the Legion 
of Frontiersmen, on this subject, 
and J said it was a pity there was no 
place m England that I knew of, 
where a young man could get instruc- 
tion in the mode of life that he would 
meet when he emigrated. It turned 
out that I was talking like-a tender- 
foot, not knowing the resources of my 
own country, and on invitation from 
Mr. Pocock, I went up the Thames 
to Shepperton, and there was intro- 
duced to a real ranch near the banks 
of that classic river. I spent a happy 
day. It was like going to a Buffalo 
Bili show. Two men have acquired 
a section of land there, and they are 
running a real ranch in the quiet and 
beautiful Thames valley. There is 
nothing of the Piccadilly Hotel about 
the place,-for the pupils live in tents 
in summer, and in bunk houses in the 
winter. They forage for themselves, 
and do their own cooking, and are 
expected to live exactly as they 
would if the ranch were in Australia 
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or in Canada, instead of being along- 
side Shepperton. 

The owners of this ranch, who are 
also the instructors, are Captain 
Morgan and Mr. E. ffrench. Captain 
Morgan belonged to the fourth batta- 
lion of the North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, was an officer in the North-West 
Royal Mounted Police of Canada, 
probably the most efficient body of 
men in the world, who look after the 
peace of an Empire. He also saw 
service with the Rhodesia Horse, was 
staff-officer for transport in the Wes- 
tern Transvaal, General French’s stafi 
efficer for pack saddles, and for two 
years was administrator of No. 6 area 
in Cape Colony, so what he doesn’t 
know about pack saddles, horses, and 
transport isn’t worth knowing. 

E. ffrench belonged to the Royal 
Field Artillery, is a horse-breaker and 
a stockman who was cattle and sheep 
station manager in New-Sguth Wales 
and Western Australia. 

Now, although the Canadian and 
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the Australian thinks he knows it ail, 
this new school is likely to teach both 
of them something new. Here, con- 
centrated in England, are the various 
features of the various colonies, and 
one colony is usually unacquainted 
with the equipment of the other. For 
example, there is that terrible weapon, 
the stock-whip of Australia, which is 
entirely unknown in Canada, or on 
the western ranches of the United 
States. It is a fearful instrument, 
with a lash eighteen feet long, and a 
very short, stout handle. Experi- 
menting, I found I could do nothing 
with it, except tangle myself up until 
I had to call for help, but Mr. ffrench 
can make it sing like a fiddle, and do 
more things than you would believe 
if 1 told you of them. He can cause 
it to whisper through the air like the 
western wind in a pine forest, or send 
forth a series of deafening reports like 
a Maxim gun. He can fleck a fly off 
a horse twenty feet away, and the 
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horse will never know what has hap- 
pened, or he can cut that horse to the 
bone if he chooses to do so. That 
long lash seems to obey his thoughts 
as well as his actions, and, in the 
hands of a man skilled to use it, the 
Australian whip is as effective as an 
American lasso. In my presence he 
darted the lash like a hissing snake at 
a man, and in a flash the end of it had 
whirled three or four times round the 
man’s legs, then, with a jerk of the 
stock the feet flew out, and the man 
was lying on his back breathless and 
bound. If the Australians ever in- 
vade this country with these whips, 
there will be no use of us climbing 
trees, for they can pick us off like 
ripe fruit. I am sure that if Mr. 
ffrench drove a hansom cab down 
Piccadilly, flourishing this whip, and 
lassoed a Cabinet Minister or two by 
the legs, the British Government 
would treat Australia ever afterwards 
with great respect. All the policezin 
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London could do nothing against a 
man who used that effective whip. 

Mr. ffrench can do so many things 
with a galloping horse that he makes 
a. circus seem like a funeral pro- 
cession. To see him come galloping 
across the ranch on horseback, spring 
from the animal while it is going at 
full speed, and then, with a twist of 
the bridle, turn the animal over on its 
back, is rather startling. 

Captain Morgan is a calm, reserved 
man who has invented the most 
notable and efficient pack-saddle that 
the world has ever seen. It is built of 
steel tubing, something like a bicycle. 
Pads are packed inside to fit the 
horse’s back, then on top of it can 
be piled boxes, bales and barrels and 
what-not. The tying of the knots in 
the ropes is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. When time for camping- 


out comes, the whole pack can be 
taken off the horse without disturbing 


the cords that bind it. 

But the most amazing thing I ever 
saw was the transformation of two 
pack-saddles into a canoe, or, rather, 
a craft that looked something like a 
barge, with rowlocks and everything 
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complete. This boat will hold three 
persons with safety, and also a lot of 
luggage. The iron tubing of the 
pack-saddle fit into each other, form- 
ing the framework. This is then 
coyered with canvas, and within ten 
minutes of being taken from the 
horse’s back, this vessel was afloat on 
the placid Thames, with two grown- 
up persons aboard. 

Among the subjects taught at the 
Imperial School of Colonial Instruc- 
tion, are : Axe-work, bush-craft, bush- 
doctoring, bush-carpentering, black- 
smithing, butchering, boxing, cattle- 
management, camp cooking, direc- 
tion, fencing (the building of fences), 
horsemanship, &c., mechanism (of the 
gun), mustering, packing and pack- 
boat (including the Morgan pack- 
saddle and methods), riding in all 
branches, scouting (General Baden- 
Powell’s methods), signs, shooting 
(rifle, revolver, and shotgun), shoeing 
(hot and cold), saddlery, stockwhip 
(Australian), stock (lectures on), sheep, 
in all horse and mule 
bfanches, tracking, elementary veteri- 
nary work, yarding and yard-building, 
well and shaft sinking, &c., &c. 


ENGLAND 


By MYALL BLACK 


Far country that mine eyes have never seen, 
I see thee, dear to Northern bards of song ; 
’Thralled by their magic ballads, dream I on 

From then till now and o’er the space between, 

Through scene and change adown the great Has Been ; 
Their pictures thrown in stately silhouette 
Against a dawning sky of vague regret, 

On thy fair snows and ’gainst thy fields of green. 


I hear thy chirping birds in hedge and lane, 

Thy sky-larks singing in the topmost skies, 
Thy brooks’ sweet music and thy whisp’ring graia ; 
Ay, all these joys fili full my ears and eyes 
With wonderment of things sublime and grand, 

O, happy hearts must people such a land ! 
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